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troubling, have been the chief terror of the ignorant and 

ORRONTOLE. glaikit Englisher, and of which no very clear understand- 

The Prince of N Monday the PRINCE oF WALES assisted | ing is said to exist under the scalps of some Scotchmen 

Wales. at two ceremonies of interest. He | themselves. We observe that some English Radicals, 


laid the foundation of a new Polytechnic Institution at 
‘St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, in the morning, and later he 
presided at the Imperial Institute, where Mr. W. E. H. 
Lecky delivered an extremely important and inte- 
testing lecture on the relations of the Mother-country 
to her Colonies and dependencies, and on the vast orb 
of that fate whereof some of us, alas! seem un- 
worthy. 
In Parliament, In the House of Lords yesterday week, in 
response to an earnest appeal from Lord 
KIMBERLEY, Lord Sa.ispury agreed not to insist on 
the amendment giving the reduced Commanders of 
the Madras and Bombay Armies seats in the Councils, 
even as when they were Commanders-in-Chief. The 
matter was not of the first importance, and the Upper 
House showed its usual wisdom in letting the Lower 
have its way, and so securing a very valuable Bill. 


o In the Lower House itself Lord GEorGE 
HamiLTon drew from Mr. GLADSTONE 
a rather conciliatory answer on the navy, de- 
clining, indeed, to anticipate the usual time of 
statement, but giving an assurance that not the 
smallest hension need be felt as to the main- 
tenance of “ the distinct naval supremacy of Great 
“* Britain.” The Debate on the Parish Councils 
Bill, though nominally on more than one amend- 
ment, turned in reality throughout the night on 
the question whether small parishes at least are to 
be allowed, if they are wise enough, to escape the 
infliction of a Council. It is curious and signifi- 
cant that in both the Bills now before the House 
the question is practically the same :—“ Shall the 
unit, whether individual, commune, or what 
“not, be allowed to exercise its judgment, and 
“ keep its freedom, or must it obey the dominant 
“ fad of the moment in government, willy-nilly ?” 
At midnight Mr. MUNDELLA gave the details of 
the Coal Settlement, which we notice below. 


A debate, but no division, took place in the 


Herd. House of Lords on Monday on a Bill mildly 


called the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Regulation Bill, but 
known by the initiated to concern those mysterious 
“‘ mussel-gealps ” which, since hypothec ceased from 


| perhaps honestly, have taken Lord CAMPERDOWN’s un- 


pressed objection as anew wickedness of the 
As a matter of fact, we believe it to be quite the other 
way, and to express a grievance of the average Scotch 
ratepayer against the protection of a particular interest 
at his expense. 
Commons, 12 the Lower House the first clause of 
the Parish Councils Bill constituting 
the “fatal machine” was passed, and the House 
rose while still on the second, which determines 
the qualifications of its crew. 

In the House of Commons on 7'uesday, Mr. Buxton 
gave the information that LopeNGuLA had been invited 
to come in, but “ unconditionally.” It seems scarcely 
probable that the King is beaten enough for that yet. 
There was considerable talk on this matter. On the 
Parish Councils Bill Mr. McLaren, following up his 
victory of last week, moved a fresh amendment to 
prevent the disqualification of the married women at 
present entitled to vote for guardians, and was met 
by an offer from Mr. Fow er to insert a new clause, 
abrogating this disqualification in general. This was 
accepted; and the amendment withdrawn. ‘Some 
others dealing with non-resident, plural, and cumula- 
tive voting were then discussed and rejected. 

The sitting of Wednesday was distinguished by 
more heat than has been usual in this autumn Session. 
Sir Witt14aM Harcourt spoke with considerable acri- 
mony, the Closure was invoked and applied, and the 
unyielding, not to say provocative, action of the 
Government gave rise to many suspicions as to the 
course they were steering. The time of parish meet- 
ings was the chief subject of discussion. 

On Thursday Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose to deliver his 
expected onslaught on the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
which he did with great ingenuity and force, weakened 
only by the avowed intention of the Opposition not to 
divide. Mr. AsquirH was feeble in his reply, and the 
balance of criticism was heavily against the Bill in 
the debate which followed ; but it is too true that 
the refusal to divide counts more than the best argu- 
ments. A curious mistake in tact and tactics, how- 
ever, on the part of “the best Home Secretary since 
“ Apam” (or is it only Noau ?), left the Government, 
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for all the carrying of the Bill through the House, at 

i a disadvantage. Mr. AsQuiTH rose to move the Closure 
at ten minutes to twelve, receiving a mild, but crush- 
ing, snub from the SpEaKER, and a sharp rebuke from 
his predecessor, Mr. MATTHEWS. 
| Politics out of Some remarks of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (retour 
| Parliament. Amérique) on current political matters 
, were published this day week. 

Lord RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL spoke as a candidate at 
Bradford on Tuesday, when also a deputation from 
“‘ University Colleges” (to use a current, but rather 
absurd, phrase, for institutions not forming part 
1 of the older Universities) waited on Sir WILLIAM 
| Harcourt to ask for more bread. This the CHANCELLOR 
not only refused them, but in the case of King’s College, 
| London, appears to have threatened to substitute a 
| stone for the modest loaf now given. This would be 
scandalous enough, for probably no institution amongst 
| those founded in the present century has done more 
| for education than this. But anything is believable of 
| the present Government when Nonconformist jealousy 
| and greed are concerned. 

Lord Ranpotpa (who, by the way, seems to have 
succeeded in putting some Gladstonians in a great 
rage) spoke again at Bradford on Wednesday, Sir 
CHARLES RusseEtu defended the Government at Bristol, 
while Sir Cartes DiLke, to a democratic club in 
London, apologized for the Parish Councils Bill, which, 
it seems, is as democratic as the Government dared 
to make it, and is likely to bring other democratic 
blessings in its train. 

A very funny correspondence between Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Storey on Bench-packing was published 
yesterday morning. Putting it shortly, the PRIME 
MINISTER protested that the LorpD CHANCELLOR was 
packing as fast as decency would permit, and Mr. 

Storey replied that he and his friends did not care a 
jot for the decency, and only wanted the packing. 


Foreign and No details were received up to the end of 
Colonial Affairs. Jast: week of the exact arrangement arrived 
at by the AMEER and Sir Mortimer Duranp, but it 
appeared that the AMEER, speaking formally in durbar, 
had declared that “ friendship was permanently estab- 
“lished.” Some decidedly shrewd remarks of Signor 
Crispi’s on the Franco-Russian business were pub- 
lished. Admiral DE MELLO had (it was said, but sub- 
sequently denied) proclaimed the eldest son of the 
Infanta YsaseL and the Count of Ev Emperor of 
Brazil. On the other hand, the naval and other 
forces recently recruited at New York by President 
PEIxoTO were starting ; but the United States Govern- 
ment had so far retreated from its rather unneutral 
attitude as to point out to its officers that they must 
resign their commissions before accepting others in the 
Brazilian service. 
There was a little Matabele news on Monday, and, 
fortunately, it was indisputable, being sent by Colonel 
GooLp-Apams, through the channel of Bishop Knicut- 
Bruce. It appeared that LopencuLa had retired 
northwards with 8,000 men, and had not as yet given 
any sign of yielding. The importance of carefully 
weighing as well as counting news is shown by the 
fact that, while this despatch to Sir Henry Locn was 
actually sent by the Colonel, from Bulawayo, on the 
thirteenth, some “Company” telegrams declared that 
the Imperial forces were only “expected” there on the 
Jifteenth. Something too much of this, perhaps, in 
“ Cecil Company’s” ways. Some, but not very full, 
details of the settlement with the AMEER also arrived. 
ABDUL RanmaN is to have his subsidy increased by fifty 
per cent., and divers grievances of his have been re- 
moved; while, on the other hand, he withdraws all 
claims to interfere in Chitral, Bajaur, Swat, and the 
rest of the hill-country in that direction, as well as in 
Waziristan, Lord Lanspowne, making his Viceregal 


visit to Burmah, had been warmly welcomed at Ran. 
goon ; and in Calcutta very strong evidence as to the 
folly of interfering with the opium trade had been 
given by Sir Davip Barsour and Surgeon-Genera} 
Rice. There was not much Continental news of im. 
portance ; but a good deal of attention had been paid 
to the death of Prince ALEXANDER of Bulgaria. 


The most important news of Tuesday morning was 
the detailed account of the delimitation between Eng. 
land and Germany in Africa, towards the Niger-Tchad 
region. This gives Germany the very important boon 
of access to the lake, and apparently allows her to 
make what she can—not indeed of Yola, but of the 
parts eastward and southward of it, as well as of Wadaj 
and Baghirmi. But it expressly excludes her from 
Darfur and Bahr-el-Ghazal, and, by strictly arranging 
the Anglo-German frontier between Lake Tchad and 
the Bight, completely shuts out the pretensions of the 
French (to whom, it may be remembered, access on 
the north to Lake Tchad was secured by the Anglo- 
French agreement) to interlope on the south of that 
lake. The most startling item, perhaps, was the 
discovery of a plot by some youthful French-Canadian 
officers of Militia to blow up the NELSON statue at 
Montreal. The heroes, we are told, “‘ broke down” in 
the dock. This probably means that they wept and 
cried “‘O ma mére!” after the manner of the nation- 
ality they affect. We do not suspect respectable 
French Canadians of abetting any such conduct ; but 
there is no doubt that their general spirit is not good. 
Matabele news was small; the Opium Commission had 
replaced fact and experts with fad and American 
Methodist Episcopal Bishops, and it was stated that 
Dom Pepro, “ younger of Brazil,” if we may so say, 
had started for that inheritance of his of which Repub- 
licans have been making so precious a mess. This 
also was denied later. 

Tuesday’s news contained the French Ministerial 
programme communicated by the Premier, M. Dupuy 
(it is seldom superfluous to mention the names of 
French Premiers), to the Chamber. It was of a Con- 
servative and “ anodyne ” character, rejecting Revision, 
Disestablishment, and the extremer State Socialism, 
but promising domestic reforms, a superannuation 
fund for labour, and so forth. The Afghan Mission 
had arrived at Lundi Kotal. 

The expected yelps duly came on Thursday morn- 
ing from France on the subject of the Anglo-German 
delimitation in the Sultanates to the south of Lake 
Tchad. The extent of French designs was shown by 
the affected horror of the Débats at the inclusion of 
Darfur, Kordofan, and Bahr-el-Ghazal (in other words, 
the remainder of the Egyptian Soudan) in the sphere 
tabooed by Great Britain to other Powers. The weak- 
ness, or rather nullity, of French claims was shown by 
the admission of the Temps that, “in default of 
“ diplomatic action,” French explorers had somehow or 
other conferred those claims. Precisely so; and the 
value of the claims conferred by an explorer (especially 
when he tells fibs) “in default of diplomatic action” 
is exactly nil. In Spain (where also an important 
raid on Anarchists had been made) some one had at 
last arisen to point out that France, not England, 
is the enemy in Morocco—where, by the way, the 
Spaniards have fresh troubles in the West as well as 
in the North. 

Reports, which may be true, but which are by no 
means certain, were published yesterday morning from 
Dr. Jameson, to the effect that LopenGcu.a had been 
deserted by his tribe, and that the Matabele war was 
over. These reports, which we hope are true, were 
accompanied by others, which we hope may not be 
true, of a bragging, ungenerous, and extremely im- 
accurate “ interview,” in which the Administrator 


asserted that the Chartered Company’s troops “ alone 
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— 
“had done it.” The Egyptian Budget showed a 
surplus of more than half a million. In France, 
M. Lockroy paid the Ministry the high compliment of 
saying that its programme was that “of a Monarchy, 
«not of a Republic.” Prince WinpIscHGRATz, the new 
Austrian Premier, had set before the Reichsrath a 
ramme of reform, though not quite such a daring 
one as Count Taarre’s. And, indeed, it was ever 
thus. The Brazilian Government said it had sunk a 
monitor. 
National The question of the increase of the Navy 
Defence. and others thereto appertaining have been 
rather vigorously discussed this week in an abundant 
correspondence in the 7imes and other papers, in a 
lecture of Admiral CoLoms’s at Edinburgh, in the 
report of a scheme of Lord CaaRLes Beresrorp’s for 
strengthening the fleet, and so on. 


TheLaw Yesterday week the Court of Appeal con- 

Courts. firmed Mr. Justice St1r.ine’s refusal of an 
injunction against the Chartered Company of South 
Africa. On Tuesday, at Maidstone, Epwarps, the 
defaulting solicitor of Deal, was sentenced to eight 
years’ penal servitude as a fraudulent trustee. 


Lord Wemyss on Thursday drew attention 
Gurrespondenc®. +4 the senseless folly of making guards- 
men do sentry-go without greatcoats in this severe 
weather. It may be coupled with the intelligence 
which, during this week, has stationed men just back 
from hot climates in the bleak Portsdown forts, with 
the natural result that two of them have been frozen 
to death on their way from the town. 


The Coat The result of the Coal Conference yesterday 

Strike. week proved that Lord RoseBery had not 
missed the psychological moment. After some five 
hours’ talk a settlement was arrived at, the terms being 
in brief that all men should return to work at once at 
the old rate until February 1, and that a Conciliation 
Board, with a Chairman to be appointed in the last re- 
sort by the Speaker, should fix the wages to follow for 
the space of one year, absolutely and at least. Some 
reckless champions of the men in the press have, of 
course, blared “‘ Victory” over this. They do their 
clients injustice. It will be observed that, if the 
masters have given up their demand for an immediate 
reduction, the strikers have consented to the arbitra- 
tion they formerly refused, that they have reduced the 
time of working at the old rate by two months, or 
nearly fifty per cent. (from April 1 to February 1), and 
that the preposterous doctrine of the minimum or 
living wage is not in any form included in the settle- 
ment. 

In the early part of the present week there was 
much news of returnings to work, hindered (as was any 
great immediate drop in prices) by the bad and dan- 
gerous state of many of the mines where the strikers 
had prevented proper care being taken. (By the way, 
if any honest and intelligent person has a doubt in the 
question of Strike v. Lock-out, let him consider this 
part of the matter.) Mr. PICKARD was protesting that 
every soul must go in at once [even of those who are 
demonstrably overmanning the trade?], and vowing 
that the miners’ objection to outside arbitration, and 
their determination on a “ minimum wage,” were un- 
affected by the RoseBery settlement. We turn to the 
document, which Mr. PickarD signed, and we find that 
special provision for an outside Chairman (who is an 
arbitrator in everything but name) is made, and that 
there is nothing to prevent the Board of Conciliation, 
whose decisions Mr. PickarD and his friends are bound 
to obey for twelve months certain, from fixing wages 
at fifty per cent. below those of 1888, if they choose. 


London Yesterday week there was a passage with 
Government. Gourteous arms between the City of 


London and the Commission appointed to sit on its 
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“unification,” as the wise it call. The City contended 
that it should be allowed to show cause as to the 
necessity of its being cooked as well as on the nature 
of the sauce; and the Commission, while gravely 
“ regretting ” this unreasonable, but not unpre- 
cedented, desire, hinted that perhaps it might be 
indulged in some indirect fashion. 

The London County Council on Tuesday was busy 
with the wages question, and with a scheme extending 
cheap railway transit. In the former part of the dis- 
cussion an admirable reductio ad absurdius of the 
“ living wage” absurdity was achieved by the eminent 
Mr. Frank Smita, who urged that, as a man with a 
wooden leg eats as much as one with two legs of flesh, 
he ought to be paid exactly as if he were able-bodied. 
This is quite unanswerable on the theory ; and, indeed, 
if the once well-known legless and armless man of 
Burlington House were to present himself for employ- 
ment as a navvy, we cannot see how, on “living wage” 
principles, he could be refused full Union rate. 

On Wednesday the Corporation met specially to dis- 
cuss the attitude of the Commission which wishes to 
amalgamate them with the Council at any price, and did 
not at all “take it lying down.” On the contrary, they 
suggested very coolly that the Commission had better 
get its powers extended, so as to consider the question 
on the merits. On Thursday the Commission ingeni- 
ously enough suggested that, though it could not 
consider the “desirableness” of the amalgamation, it 
had no objection to evidence on its “convenient prac- 
ticability.” 

The London University Extension Society 
met this day week in Goldsmiths’ Hall, and 
was addressed by Mr. GoscHEN and the Headmaster of 
Harrow. The Marquess of HUNTLY gave the last 
blow to Gladstonianism in the Sixth Rectorial election 
last week by defeating Dr. HUNTER at Aberdeen by 347 
to 253. At Edinburgh Lord Roserts was made Doctor 
of Laws, and spoke in the evening. ——-At Cambridge 
Mr. James has been appointed director of the Fitz- 
william Museum. 

Tm News began to come in at the end of last 
e Gale. 

week of shipwrecks and other disasters 
caused by the gales of the preceding days. Monday’s 
papers were literally crammed with tales of the damage 
on land and sea done by these gales, which had been 
blowing with little intermission for several days past, 
and had achieved a record of disaster seldom matched 
of late years. 

Tuesday’s details of the damage done were almost 
worse than Monday’s. A whole fleet of French fishing- 
boats had been driven ashore on the Picardy coast, 
with, it was feared, the loss of some three hundred lives, 
and the storm has extended from Norway to Portugal. 
The effect on Scotch forests has been particularly 
destructive. 

The English representatives of the Char- 
Miscellaneous, ered of British South Africa had 
a very successful meeting on Monday—made those 
“ representations” which the Courts of Chancery and 
Appeal had been in vain invoked to prevent, “ blew” 
somewhat (but not quite in the brave old Colonial style) 
over their successes, and got their shareholders to con- 
firm the agreement, and double the capital. 

Mr. CuarueEs Boors delivered an address on “The 
“ Life and Labour of the People in London,” on 
Monday, to the Statistical Society. 

On Tuesday the City Commission of Sewers, at the 
instance of their medical officer, condemned the 
drainage of Christ’s Hospital, thereby in effect closing 
the school. So there is “the end of an old song,” and 
at the same time the sharpest possible satire on “ sani- 
“ tation,” which in a few decades has made uninhabit- 
able what had remained healthy and wholesome for 
hundreds of years. 


Universities. 
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Chie To future students of heroes manqués, | the Empire, is thus cleared from possible hindrances S 
“Y* Prince ALEXANDER of Bulgaria will be one | and difficulties. So, too, the AMEER’S undertaking not tel 
of the most interesting fi of the later nineteenth | to meddle with Waziristan confirms our hold upon the S 
century. He fought most gallantly in the Russo- | Gomul Pass, the second—if, indeed, it be the second— a. 
Turkish War, displayed no small qualities of general- | gate by which possible invaders from the North-West 
ship in that between Servia and Bulgaria, and was | can reach the Indus, and defensive-offensive operations Sp 
an able and popular ruler in very difficult circum- | from India be carried on. The territory of Asmar, = 
stances. Then came the strange incident of his kid- | above Jellalabad, which we resign to ABDUL RaHMa\, is. all 
napping by Russian agents, and the still stranger | of no great moment to us; and, though the manner m 
one of his own abject submission to the Czar when | in which his susceptibilities about the terminus of the p 
M. SramBuLorr had triumphantly restored him—a | Khojak railway has been soothed is not clear, the fact 
series of transactions which, while it left an indelible | is asserted. It would appear, therefore, that the wards 
stain on the reputation of ALEXANDER III. for justice | of the locks of India, from Hunza to Beloochistan, 
and chivalry, may be said to have destroyed that of the | have now all been adjusted to our keys, and that it is 
Prince for resolution and fortitude. In other respects, | our own fault if we do not keep the keys themselves 
however, he conducted himself blamelessly in his | bright and ready to shut or open. 
private station as an Austrian officer, married for love and Besides the question of the passes and frontier dis- 
bearing the simple title of Count HaRTENav, and it may | tricts, it was of course anticipated that the AMEER 
well be that the last years of his short life werein many | would expect, or would at any rate receive, that “ aug- 
ways the happiest.——Lord Exury’s life had covered | “ mentation of stipend” which is always grateful to 
nearer thrice than twice the span of Prince ALEXx- | man, whether reverend or royal. In comparatively 
ANDER’S ; but the lines of its ninety-three years had | barbaric times the greater Power takes tribute from its 
been curiously different. The nearest connexion of | humbler friends; at later periods it takes them into con: 
Lord RoBERT GROSVENOR (as he was best known to the | its pay. But of the matter which should be most hop 
older generation) with wars and rumours of war was | interesting of all to hear about we hear nothing, gn 
when he actually provoked a riot, and nearly provoked | and probably no reasonable person expected to hear whi 
something worse, by his attempt to stop all Sunday | much. It may be something more than assumed stril 
trading by Act of Parliament. He was, indeed, though | that Sir Mortimer did not take leave of the AMEER wou 
a most conscientious and amiable fanatic, a fanatic of | without having at least discussed the subject of and 
the narrowest kind ; and in carrying out the Evangeli- | the debated—though, as we hold, not debateable— the 
calism which occupied all his thoughts, he would | ground between Afghanistan and Russia. At the mer 
not have hesitated to break up the Church of England, | time when the AMEER was most in sulks with fix 
or risk a revolution. Fortunately his abilities were | England, it was said, though not very authoritatively, next 
but moderate, though his influence at one time was | nor even with much unity of tale, that he was this 
considerable, and long before his death he had lost all | going to use the Pamirs as a stick to beat us with. the 
power for harm, while he retained the credit of antique | He would make separate terms with Russia about pert 
faith and loyalty to his convictions and creeds, even in | them; he would let her do what she liked with them, conc 
the eyes of those who found those creeds and convic- | and refuse to play our game for us; he would instruct, rity 
tions poor and mistaken enough. or permit, his outlying subordinates to embroil the the | 
matter by picking quarrels. Out of any such mind, with 
if it ever existed, we may be sure that Sir MORTIMER of ec 
Duranp has, either by word or deed, contrived to a Cl 
THE AFGHAN MISSION. convert ABDUL RanMAN. But what part he is to play they 
LTHOUGH we havea yt no detailed | of is another | 
statement of the results of Sir MontTiMER DURAND’s patching and tinkering, of and letting ‘ahs, that 
to — in this Pamir matter, which has animated more than decis 
assure us that it bas been, for a mission of its kind, | ono English Government. That we have, thanks to have 
yr He aga successful. “To-morrow is a new day,” | Simla rather than to London, for some years past done mast 
. cg ag bei ore mop any one who thinks it much to provide against, and check, any hostile action effec 
whe nO | from these dim regions is perfectly true. But we the 
Bi do not see why they should be left in their dim- put 
Ps r. But everybody knows all that ; and if we | ness. and we see still less why a distinct delimitation call 
are not to be satisfied with the settlement of to-day | }otween England and Russia, or between Bokhara and thing 
po ware not what to-morrow may bring forth, Afghanistan, if etiquette prefers it, should not take the stand 
poss cur time mest place of the present imbroglio, which can hardly in by 
— oe neo eer the f f f any case make for peace, and may in very conceivable the 1 
Cabul t cases make directly for war. Still no doubt even the is wl 
well published arrangements with the AMEER contribute to all tl 
fini hed gun, d bt “dl the strengthening of the defences and preparations to week 
roe 8 di a th a a. When 2 uncoubdted’y | which we have referred; and it may well be that the all th 
t hen you going | unpublished articles of the ement tend in the late 1 
| ung, but go a little further on it. well : 
ally who is more than half an enemy, it is, no doubt, wise artifi 
to treat his country as an enemy’s in the way last 
= but that was not the present case. Th 
to have gone to Cabul with any escorting force , 
short of an would have been to | 
in the beginning, and not to make safety certain in oo rapidity with which a temporary modus vivendi the c 
the end. As for such terms as we hear of, they appear was arranged between the two parties to the meet- by tt 
to be satisfactory. The rather active “claims” which | ing at the Foreign Office last Friday may be taken to Bradt 
the AMEER bad put in to meddle with Bajaur, and the | prove that both were tired of the strain and prepared i th 
vaguer ones which he had urged or exercised with | to concede something for the sake of a suspension of shillit 
regard to Swat and Chitral, appear to be definitely | the struggle. If miners and owners continue in that distre 
withdrawn ; and this road to and from those Hindu | disposition, and are really only anxious for a plausible loss < 
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temporary settlement may become a permanent one. 
As yet the danger of a renewal of the strike is not 
altogether over. The shouting was not ended before Mr. 
PICKARD was threatening again, and as loudly as ever. 
Speaking on Monday at Barnsley, he accused some of 
the owners of not carrying out the decision of the 
London Conference. Some of them, he said, were not 
allowing parts of the collieries, and occasionally whole 
pits, to resume work. He added that, if this meant 
that 50,000 or 60,000 were to be out of work all the 
winter, he “should advise that the whole of the men 
“be brought out.” Now, if this means that owners 
who cannot work pits, or parts of them, at a profit, 
are to be expected to bear a loss under penalty 
of another strike, Mr. PickaRD may well prove to 
be right in his opinion that the end would not be 
“so quiet as they had hoped.” Mr. Pickarp, it 
must not be forgotten, is in the strong position of 
the prophet who can do much to fulfil his own pro- 
phecies. 

According to the terms of the agreement, each party 
concedes and gains something, while each entertains the 
hope that it will ultimately obtain more. The masters 

to take the men back at the old rate of wages, 
which for the time being is an undoubted gain for the 
strikers. They have maintained all along that they 
would not submit to any form of reduction of the rate, 
and so far they have been as good as their word. On 
the other hand, the miners have agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation, with power to 
fix the rate of wages on, and from, the ist of 
next Feb . The nomination of such a Board as 
this was one of the proposals made by the owners at 
the former unsuccessful meeting, and was then most 
pertinaciously resisted by Mr. PickaRD, except on the 
condition that the Board was not to have any autho- 
rity to reduce wages below a minimum to be fixed by 
the men. The constitution, too, of the Board agrees 
with the scheme of the mine-owners. It is to consist 
of equal. numbers of representatives of both sides, with 
a Chairman to be elected by themselves, or, in case 
they fail to agree, to be nominated by the SPEaKER. 
On the suppositions that the Board is to be a reality, 
that the Chairman is to be really independent, and 
that the men are honestly resolved to abide by his 
decision if it is unfavourable to themselves, then they 
have made a concession more considerable than the 
masters, because more likely to be permanent in its 
effects. It is at least a probable opinion that 
the arbitrator may be convinced by the evidence 
put before him that the condition of the trade does 
call for a reduction of the rate of wages to some- 
thing approaching, or even actually reaching, the 
standard of 1888. The men have been committed 
by their delegates to accept his decision; and, in 
the not impossible, or even improbable, case that it 
is what we have described, then they will find that 
all they have gained at the expense of seventeen 
weeks of entire loss of wages, and the expenditure of 
all the funds of their Union, is the enjoyment of the 
late rate for about ten weeks. This the masters can 
well afford to give for the short time during which the 
— high price of coal caused by the strike will 


This will, in the case supposed, be the result to the 
men themselves. As for what the strike has meant to 
the country, that was compactly and not unfairly put 
by the member of Lord R. CHuRCHILL’s audience at 
Bradford who summed up the “ teaching” of the strike 
in the formula “Two bob a hundredweight.” Two 
shillings a hundredweight, and all that price means— 
distress to the poor, the stoppage of mills, the 
loss of railway profits and of foreign trade, which 
carries with it loss to shipping—these have been the 
results of the determination of the men of one trade 


to extort a rate of wages in defiance of the market. 
Nor can there be any certainty that we have seen 
the end of the folly. It has yet to be shown that 
the miners will submit to an unfavourable decision 
from the arbitrator. On that point there are many 
reasons for uncertainty, such as the utter helplessness 
of the men in the hands of the “ organization,” the 
genuine or professed belief of the wire-pullers of the 
Unions that prices can be, and ought to be, kept up 
for the sake of wages, and the weighty consideration 
that, for the labour leader, the difference between 
strike, and no strike, is not a question of wages or short 
commons, but of importance or obscurity. 


A PIONEER OF ENGLAND, 


T will not be a misfortune if such attention as 
Englishmen can spare from the all-important 
questions of upsetting their well-tried system of local 
government for a scheme of bookish theoric, and de- 
vising means whereby a man and a half may live lazily 
on a wage-fund which will keep one who works his best, 
should be diverted to Captain Lucarp’s The Rise of Our 
African Empire (BLackwoop). Its goodly bulk of more 
than twelve hundred pages, diversified by abundant 
illustrations from the author’s drawings, and by some 
quite admirable maps due to Mr. RavVENSTEIN, presents 
opportunities for an almost embarrassing variety of 
comment. Captain LucaRp does not merely recount 
his own remarkable exploits, though he does this with 
very considerable literary skill and in a tone neither 
bumptious nor sham-modest. He discusses, he advises, 
he criticizes and corrects. He has given, indeed, a 
sort of encyclopedia of African travel, colonization, 
government, illustrated by his own experiences, rather 
than a bare record of those experiences themselves. 


The points that we shall here select in recommending 
the book most heartily to very different classes of 
readers—almost any one of whom will find something, 
while a few, we hope, will find all, suited to their tastes 
—are two; the character of Captain LuGarp’s own 
achievements, and the light which his experiences throw 
on the question of African colonization. We have 
called him in the title of this article a pioneer; and 
this he is eminently. He has a good deal of the 
pioneer’s ill-luck—if, indeed, “the wages of goiuz 
“on” are to be called ill-luck—which dooms him to be 
superseded, to see others reaping where he has sown, 
and wielding ample power where he worked with scanty 
means. Mr. JOHNSTON rules where the Captain fought 
for life in Nyassaland, and Sir GERALD PorTAL is on 
his way home after, we trust, a complete settlement, 
where the Captain first made a lodgment in Uganda. 
But this is the lot of such men, and it is scarcely 
a hard one, for it leaves them free to do what they 
were born todo. And of them, more than, perhaps, of 
any other class of her sons, is the Kingdom of England. 


Those whose attention was first called to Captain 
LuGarp by his brave doings on Lake Nyassa, some five 
or six years ago, will not have forgotten the gallant 
stand at “ KaronGa’s,” and a most interesting account 
of it will be found here. But, of course, Captain 
LuGarp’s conduct in Uganda and Unyoro, where he 
stood in the gap commissioned, but not very well 
supported, by the unlucky British East Africa Com- 
pany, and where the combined wisdom and daring 
of his action saved the country from French and 
from Mohammedan domination, are of fresher date, of 
more present interest, and, to a certain extent, of 
greater importance. It is true that they have in their 
turn been in some degree superseded by the more 
recent action of Sir GERALD PortaL; but that action 
was only made possible, and was to a great extent con- 
ditioned, by them, We say deliberately that, in a 
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succession of very difficult situations and operations, 
Captain LuGarD seems to us to have, on the whole, be- 
haved with as much judgment as gallantry, and to have 
undoubtedly saved the country for England, if England 
cares to take it. It is supposed to be unpleasant to be 
between the Devil and the Deep Sea; but these, after all, 
are only two. Captain LUGARD’s more polygonic array of 
enemies included the French missionaries (who were 
consciously and, we fear we must say, very dis- 
ingenuously hostile), the English missionaries (whose 
conduct was, to say the least, not irreproachable), the 
feeble and fickle King Mwanca, the bandit chief 
Kapaa Reca of Unyoro, and the very uncertain quan- 
tity of the Egyptian troops left behind by Emin in the 
Equatorial Provinces. He played the game against or 
with them all with admirable pluck and skill, and there 
can be no doubt that, had his Company been a less rotten 
reed to rely on, he would have played it with success 
as complete and lasting as it actually was brilliant. 
And the lesson of his book in both its chapters—as we 
may call them—is that, if African colonization is not 
to be left by England to other nations, she must 
pursue it in a less halting fashion, and with less make- 
shift instruments, than has too often been the case. 
On the Company plan, as such, it cannot be said that 
Captain LuGarRD throws much light, one way or 
the other. No doubt his Company failed, but 
that was because it was hampered by unwise 
restrictions, because it did not start with money 
enough, and because (we must add) its directors never 
seem to have made up their mind what hare they 
were hunting, or whether they meant to pursue any 
particular puss to the end. On the other hand, the 
Royal Niger Company has made a solid, and the South 
Africa Company appears to be making something like 
a grandiose, affair by pursuing opposite courses under 
better stars. This is the most instant political lesson 
which Captain LuGarp teaches; of the pleasant pic- 
tures of his own personal achievements, of the wonderful 
country he sojourned in, of its sport and business, its 
birds and beasts, and fruits and flowers, its natives and 
invaders, its pleasures and its pains, which diversify 
and sweeten that lesson, many columns would not 
enable us to speak at the length they deserve. 


UNION OF HEARTS IN CANADA. 


“J OOK at Canada!” is the phrase with which 

arguments against Mr. GLADSTONE’S various 
Home Rule schemes for Ireland have been met; and, 
by confusing all the circumstances and contradicting 
most of the facts, a spurious analogy may be made out. 
‘ Listen to Canada!” is what we should be disposed to 
say—or rather should have been disposed to say—if 
the dynamitic intentions of three officers of the 65th 
Battalion of Canadian Militia had taken effect. These 
gentlemen, all bearing French names, and one of them 
the son of an ex-Premier of Quebec, planned a pleasant 
night surprise for the city of Montreal. They had 
arranged to blow the NELSON Monument in Jacques- 
Cartier Square to atoms, with the certainty of blowing 
up with it the main buildings of the Square, including 
the hotels on either side of it and not a few of its 
inhabitants. The loss of life might not have fallen 
much short of that which marked the slaughter in the 
Opera-house in Barcelona, and would have been even 
more imbecilely wicked. The Spanish dynamiters were 
bent on decimating and terrorizing the classes against 
whom they have declared war, or rather murder; and 
the slaughter of the innocent non-combatants in the 
social struggle is even more terrifying than that of 
those whom their code accounts guilty. The murderous 
ruffians who intended to blow up the unsuspecting resi- 
dents in Jacques-Cartier Square pretended to be fervent 
patriots in the French-Canadian sense. Yet their vic- 


tims would, in the great majority of instances, probably — 


have been French Canadians as patriotic, it may be, 
as themselves. The NeELsonN Monument must go 
down ; and, if they perished with it, they were victims 
to a noble sentiment—an undying hatred of England. 
Happily the police of Montreal were more fortunate, 
in the treachery of one of the conspirators—query, a 
fourth officer of the 65th Battalion of the Canadian 
Militia—than those of Barcelona, or, we may add, of 
Paris or London, and Messieurs MERCIER, POLLAND, and 
DE MARTIGNY were seized as they were creeping to 
their design with the as yet unexploded dynamite 
cartridges in their hands. Netson’s Column still 
stands, and Jacques-Cartier Square is unwrecked. 


The meditated crime is attributed, in the REUTER’s 
telegram which brought the first news of it to this 
country, to the growing hatred of the French-Canadians 
to everything English. That is the inward feeling of 
which it was the outward expression. But a more par- 
ticular cause is found in the violent language of the 
French-Canadian press, which has for some time been 
demanding the removal of the NELSON statue, in which 
they see a commemoration of English victories over 
France, in which they themselves, as a part of the 
Empire, had their share. Mr. AsquitH may be asked 
to consider this further illustration of the value of his 
safety-valve theory. Mr. GLADSTONE might, perhaps, 
consider, if the time for consideration with him had 
not long passed away, how far the foiled explosion 
illustrates his principle of basing the union of hearts 
upon separation of interests and of political institu- 
tions by frontiers coinciding with the divisions of race 
and religion. The state of things which exists in 
Canada is precisely that which, by his own avowal, he 
desires to see established in Ireland. The evil may, 
perhaps, be traced back a hundred years to the Quebec 
Government Bill of 1791. In giving representative 
institutions to Canada, Mr. Pitt divided it into two 
provinces, separating the French Catholics of Lower 
Canada from the English Protestants of Upper Canada. 
It is curious that, on this subject, Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt occupied each a position the reverse of that 
which they held oa the Irish question—Mr. Fox 
contending that a separation of Parliaments, con- 
curring with divisions of physical territory, race, and 
religion, carried with it the certainty of conflict and 
the germs of complete separation; Mr. Pitt alleging 
that the union of hearts, and the assimilation of in- 
stitutions, would be hindered if the two races and 
faiths faced each other in the same Parliament, and 
would be promoted by their separation. The subse- 
quent course of events, in which the strife and dis- 
sension of half a century culminated in the PapINEAU 
rebellion of 1840, gives some reason for believing 
that Mr. Fox, for once, was right, though he could 
not keep so when his Canadian doctrine came to 
be applied to Ireland; and that Mr. Pitt, for once, was 
wrong, though he put himself so far right as not to 
repeat his error in his Irish policy. Before the institu- 
tion of separate Legislatures the Lower and the Upper 
Canadians were at one with each other and loyal to 
England, as their conduct during the American war 
of independence showed. Afterwards, they were at 
variance with each other, and the Lower Canadians 
were in more or less veiled rebellion against Eng- 
land. Lord RussELuL’s measure of 1840, based 
on Lord DurHam’s Report, established a united Legis- 
lature with good effect. In introducing, in 1867, the 
Bill which organized the Dominion of Canada, Lord 
CARNARVON expressed a regret, which Lord RussELL 
echoed, that it was not practicable to establish a legis- 
lative instead of a merely confederated union, and 
manifested some apprehension as to the difficulties 
which a multiplicity of Parliaments might bring 
about. These misgivings have been to some ex- 
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tent justified. A separation of Parliaments, in spite 
of Federal Union and Imperial supremacy, has pro- 
duced an alienation of feeling which almost amounts 
to covert insurrection. To establish a more perfect 
union was not then possible in Canada; and the little 
rift has gone on widening. To depart from an in- 
corporating union, already in existence, between Great 
Britain and Ireland, is a wanton substitution of the 
worse for the better. The Canadian warning, that dis- 
union of institutions means disunion of hearts, is clear 
and plain. 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


MINISTERIALIST journal has made the brilliant 
discovery that “the natural termination of the 
“ political year is not the 31st of December, but the 
“ 31st of March”; and apparently (though we are now 
ceasing to quote the discoverer) that its natural com- 
mencement, at least if the current Session is a 
“natural” one, is not the 31st of the previous March, 
but the 31st of January before that. From these dates 
of “ natural termination” and natural commencement 
it would seem to follow that the natural length of the 
political year is fourteen months. This is a little 
puzzling, but not half so much so as the question what 
the Government imagine they are going to do with 
the Parish Councils Bill; and it is, indeed, with a 
certain sense of relief that we exchange one mystery for 
the other. If it be true that the year does not contain 
fourteen months, it is at least equally true that the 
week does not contain twenty-one days; which it 
certainly ought to do to give the Government any 
chance of getting the Parish Councils Bill passed 
before Christmas. Perhaps it was under the influence 
of a temporary hallucination as to the number of days 
in the week that Mr. Fow er obligingly promised to 
work in a Women’s Suffrage Bill by way of new 
clause in the Government measure. Without this 
addition, and with about thrice the amount of time 
before them that they have, it might have been just 
possible for Ministers to have got the Parish Councils 
Bill back from the Lords, and to have considered the 
Lords’ amendments, and to have obtained the Royal 
Assent by, say, Christmas Eve. As matters stand, and 
without incessant use of the Closure, coupled, as it 
would probably have to be, with a recurrence to the 
“ compartment ”—why not call it by the shorter name 
of the “tumbril ” ?—system of applying the guillotine, 
it is manifestly impossible for the Government to do 
more than get through, say, from a third to a half of 
their Bill by the end of the third week of next 
month. 


But when the Government put up Mr. FowLer the 
other night to give Mr. McLaren and his party the 
absurd undertaking which he had it on commission to 
offer, it must have been clear to every one that 
Ministers themselves had already abandoned all hope of 
getting their Bill through Parliament within the 
period which they were understood to have presented 
to themselves. Had it been otherwise, they would not 
have gone out of their way to encumber it with addi- 
tional and highly contentious provisions. We have 
used the expression “‘ gone out of their way” because 
it is, in our opinion, idle to pretend that their defeat 
on Mr. McLaren’s Instruction left them with no 
alternative to the course which they have adopted. 
In the first place, they were not bound, as a matter 
of Parliamentary procedure, to take any action upon the 
Instruction at all; and had they chosen to warn their 
party that if such action were taken upon it in Com- 
mittee by any section of them it would lead to the 
withdrawal of the Bill, it is pretty certain that even 
the most restive among them would have been brought 
back.to obedience.. None of them, we take it, are so 


enamoured of the enfranchisement of women that they 
would dare to sacrifice to it the emancipation of 
Hopes. There can be little doubt that the whole 
pack would have come to heel quickly enough if the Go- 
vernment had shown the slightest disposition to crack 
the whip. But, in the next place, if the concession was to 
be made at all, there was no earthly reason why it 
should not have been limited—as the PrResipentT of 
the LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp was at first, but erro- 
neously, understood to have limited it. The author 
of the Instruction confined himself to the demand 
that all women who but for their sex would be 
qualified as electors should, “ for the purposes of 
“ this Act,” be entitled to vote. The amendment sub- 
sequently moved by him in effect proposed no more 
than that the Bill should not operate for the dis- 
franchisement of married women who at present pos- 
sess the local franchise; and had the Government 
thought fit to accept this amendment as thus re- 
stricted, and in the fewest words possible, it is pretty 
certain that they would have extricated themselves 
from their difficulty at the expense of a couple of 
hours’ debate. Having thereby done enough to re- 
deem their Bill from the reproach of being a dis- 
franchising measure, there is little doubt that they 
would have successfully resisted any further pressure 
put upon them to convert it into an enfranchising one. 
So obviously, indeed, was this their simplest course, that 
Mr. FowLer’s words were at first universally construed 
as signifying his intention to adopt it; and it was 
only Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s searching cross-examination 
which brought to light the far more ambitious design 
which he entertained. The Presipent of the LocaL 
GOVERNMENT Boarp “ wished,” he artlessly said, ‘“ to 
“be perfectly frank with the House”; and, in 
answer to the inquiry whether he proposed to do 
anything more than correct the unintentionally dis- 
franchising Bill, he admitted the soft impeachment 
of contemplating a great scheme of married women’s 
enfranchisement for the purposes of all local elec- 
tions whatsoever. If it proved necessary to recommit 
the Bill for the purpose of obtaining power to intro- 
duce a new clause to this effect, recommitted it 
should be. 


This means, according to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as re- 
ported by a Gladstonian news-purveyor, an addition of 
“‘ nine days to the otherwise inevitable course of the 
“ debate”; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ gifts of prophecy 
“on such a matter are assisted,” adds the writhing 
commentator, “by opportunity for verifying his pre- 
“ diction.” That, no doubt, is so; but, after all, who 
provides him with the opportunity? And why has it 
been provided? The answer to these two questions 
are respectively “The Government” and “ Nobody 
“ knows.” Whether the idea is to overload the Bill 
so monstrously as to make it founder in the House of 
Commons itself, or whether Ministers hope by gratui- 
tously importing fresh contentious matter into the Bill 
to provoke a species of discussion which they think 
will give them a better excuse for using the Closure, 
there are at present no means of determining. But, 
unless something like a fight can be got up, the 
employment of the gag will be almost more ridiculous 
than odious in relation to the present Bill. The 
Government will be muzzling their own followers, and 
every tumbril that rolls up to the guillotine will con- 
tain three times as many friends as foes. They suc- 
ceeded in imposing the Closure for the first time on 
Wednesday afternoon, but that was upon a Conserva- 
tive amendment; and their real difficulties will only 
begin when they get face to face with the necessity of 
burking whole blocks of proposals from their own side 
of the House. Still, if they are prepared to out-face 
the scandal, and to commit the “ bull” of forcing the 
majority to force the minority to accept as perfect a 
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measure with which, on the showing of the notice 
paper, the gaggers are even more dissatisfied than the 
ged, they may, no doubt, manage to carry it—some 

y or other. 


But—even by these extraordinary methods—when ? 
To closure debate, or that fraction of the amendments 
which attain to the privilege of being debated at all, 
and to guillotine all the rest, would but just avail, if 
avail it did, to get the Bill up to the Lords before the 
adjournment over Christmas ; and the Lords themselves 
will undoubtedly find plenty to say about it when they 
meet again at the beginning of the New Year. What 
is then to be the Ministerial plan of procedure? Do 
the Government propose to select articles from the 
Newcastle Programme and endeavour to carry measures 
embodying them through the House of Commons, 
while the Parish Councils Bill is under consideration in 
another place? Even if the hopeful suggestion above 
referred to should prove to be a piece of experimental 
ballooning, and the Government should actually adopt 
the brilliant idea of prolonging the Session of 1893 
until Easter of 1894, it is difficult to see what they 
would gain by it. Three months would hardly suffice 
for the redemption of even one of their unredeemed 
pledges of the bigger sort, and the remainder would be 
hopelessly shelved for another year. There must be 
some sort of interval, we suppose—say a fortnight’s 
breathing time—between the so-called Session of 1893 
and what would perhaps prove to be the equally 
inaptly named Session of 1894; and, this over, the 
House would settle down at the middle of April to 
debate an Address in reply to a Speech from the 
Throne containing all the unfulfilled part of the 
Newcastle Programme. Such a forecast as this seems 
too grotesque ; and yet to reject it leaves us with only 
one other hypothesis explanatory of the present tactics 
of the Government. That is, that they mean to run 
the present Session as far as they can into next year, 
cramming into it as much vote-catching legislation as 
possible to go to the constituencies with, and then 
dissolve. If so, they will not have a very well-filled 
wallet to take with them to the country; but its 
contents will be preferable to that of another item of 
“ personal luggage ” which must necessarily accompany 
them. To judge from all present appearances, we shall 
be in a position to wish them joy of the Budget. 


ANTI-IMPERIALISTS, OLD AND NEW. 


T was, no doubt, a wise reserve on the part of Mr. 
LEcKyY to exclude all reference to current political 
controversy from the striking address which he read 
the other day at the Imperial Institute. His account 
of the process by which the Empire has been built up, 
and of the spirit which begot and still strengthens it, 
as of that which hindered its creation and for a time 
threatened its cohesion, was, moreover, sufficient in 
itself for his immediate purpose, which we take to 
have been that of letting history “teach by example,” 
and unassisted by any express attempt to apply its 
lessons to current affairs. Mr. Lecxy’s audience was, 
of course, a mixed one, and may very probably have 
contained some Gladstonians who were thanking Pro- 
vidence unctuously throughout his discourse that 
they were not as those men of Manchester whose 
mischievous illusions he was discussing with such 
acuteness and force. They do not believe, not they, 
in a “calico millennium”; and in their conscious- 
ness of having unlearnt the political errors of the 
economist of fifty years ago—together, we must add, 


. with some of his soundest doctrines—they no doubt 


listened without wincing to the lecturer’s account of 


the rise, decline, and fall of the Cobdenite creed. It 
was no doubt just as well that these withers should 
remain unwrung, and that such Gladstonians as were 
present among Mr. Lecky’s hearers at the Imperial 
Institute should have been spared the terrible shock 
which it would have given to their complacency tote 
told that they themselves—at least, if they are loyal 
supporters of their illustrious leader—have been work- 
ing, not only more actively, but with more visible 
effect, during the last seven or eight years, for the dis- 
solution of the Empire than Mr. CospEN and his 
followers throughout the whole political career of their 
party. 

Yet this is precisely what might have been said to 
these worthy gentlemen, these good excellent partisans, 
to whom it seems the most natural thing in the world 
to put their Imperial opinions in their pocket, and vote 
as their local wire-pullers tell them whenever a general 
election comes round. Little as they may like to hear 
it—especially when their leader is in power, and has, 
to the intense disgust and comically ever-new surprise 
of his Radicals, to use the proper official language 
about the QUEEN’s dominions beyond sea—they are 
as deeply committed to the Anti-Imperialist cause as 
any Free-trader of the fifties could possibly be. The 
main differences between them and him are two ; that, 
as regards one-half of their opinions they do not know 
what they mean, and as regards the other they do 
not mean what they say, whereas the Free-trader of 
the fifties spoke with perfect self-comprehension and 
entire sincerity throughout. He did really and truly 
desire a peaceful resolution of the Empire into its 
component parts, believing that Great Britain, with her 
colonies and dependencies all detached from her and 
from each other, would be happier and more prosperous 
as separate States in the “‘ Federation of the World ”— 
distinct constituencies, so to speak, of the vast electorate 
which was to return the “‘ Parliament of Man.” There 
would soon have been “ gerrymandering” of some of 
these constituencies; but this by the way. The theory 
was, at any rate, an intelligible one; and the 
Cobdenite understood it and believed in it. The con- 
temporary Gladstonian does not believe in this theory ; 
but he has no other on which to justify his support of 
a statesman who, though he showed mild leanings to 
Manchesterism a generation ago, has nowadays neither 
love nor hate for the Empire, but merely an equal will- 
ingness to uphold or overthrow it as the party interests 
of the hour may dictate. From 1886 until his return to 
office last year, when, as we have said, he has had to 
resume the decent official attitude on the subject—he 
has been associated with a political faction which 
detests the Empire, and in his desperate struggle to 
regain power he has deliberately set to work to 
encourage Particularism and to foment racial jealousies 
wherever he saw his account in doing so, among any 
of the communities subject to the QuEEN. Of course 
this malignant activity—as is the way with most 
malignant things—has had results extending far be- 
yond the immediate sphere of Mr. GLADSTONE’s opera- 
tions. We are witnessing its effects to-day among the 
French Canadians at Quebec, as to-morrow we shall be 
“sampling” them doubtless in some other portion of 
our dominions. Why, after all, should not any one of 
those peoples under an “alien rule” of whom Mr. 
GLADSTONE has said so many beautiful things, make 
bold to demolish a public square with dynamite, in 
order to remove a statue so placed as to offend their 
susceptibilities? It is to the labours of the “ respect- 
“able” Gladstonians’ immortal chief that we owe, and 
shall owe, the multiplication of this sort of question ; 
and the respectable one has assisted him in those 
labours, not because in his respectable mind he ap- 
proves of blowing up public squares, or even dislikes the 
Empire, but simply because it is Mr, GLADSTONE’ way 
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of getting his party back to office, and this loyal fol- 
lower feels it to be his duty—when he is not listening 
with much edification to Mr. Lecky—to vote with the 


party. 


LORD BUTE AT ST. ANDREWS. 


ORD BUTE'S Rectorial Address at St. Andrews 
dealt with St. Andrews historically, and led up to 
one of the quaintest functions ever seen since the days 
of LaURENCE of Lindores. The honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on a company who would have 
made JoHN Knox rage, and would have maddened 
ANDREW MELVILLE. “ Liberty of conscience,” so hate- 
ful to Reformers and Covenanters, had a holiday. On 
Mr. GLADSTONE and Lord Sa.ispury the degree was 
inflicted in their absence. As the Public Orator is not 
precisely a Gladstonian, his sturdy efforts to speak 
kindly of the Prime MINISTER were received with un- 
disguised delight. A Free Kirk and an Auld Kirk 
dignitary were absent also. But an Archimandrite, in 
the remarkable hat of his order, was made Doctor of 
Music; he did not, however, oblige with a song. Then 
came Science in Dr. Huaains, who has estimated the 
velocity of the fixed stars. A Jesuit historian, Father 
STEVENSON, followed, and a Greek gentleman, de- 
scribed as “the first novelist, essayist, and poet of his 
“country.” On the whole, as was profanely re- 
marked, the University “had a very mixed bag.” 
Medes, Parthians, and Elamites may all look out now 
for honorary degrees. 

Lord Burte’s very interesting and erudite address 
dealt with a past when the Archimandrite, the Pres- 
byterian, the Jesuit, and the scientific gentleman 
would only have met each other at the stake or in the 
torture-chamber. Lord BuTe began with the half- 
mythical CraNNEcH, and REGULUS, and Pictish kings, 
and the Culdees, who lived rather a jolly life, and once 
killed a gentleman in church, As to the relics of 
Sr. ANDREW himself, Lord BuTe gave some reasons for 
thinking that they may have been genuine—“ and 
“what forno?” But he did not dwell strongly on 
this point, his object, as he said, being to attain 
impartiality. He gave an amusing account of his 
earlier efforts in this direction. Thus, he wrote an 
essay on the prophecies of a certain Irish MaLacui. 
Some of his critics asked ‘“ how he could believe 
“in such rubbish,” while others remarked that, even 
if Matacai is not genuine, it was a pity to hurt 
the feelings of good people who believe in him. 
Again, when he attempted to ascertain whether 
GIORDANO BRUNO was or was not burned, one reviewer 
said that he “strained every nerve to prove that 
“ GIORDANO was not burned,” while Lord Bute’s own 
impression was that GiorDANO did suffer in the Field 
of Flowers. Carrying this impartial spirit into Scotch 
history, Lord Bure doubted whether Knox’s mob did 
ding down the Cathedral. Probably they did not. 
They only robbed and desecrated it, and stripped the 
lead off the roof; that was all! But they undeniably 
destroyed the Black Friars. ‘The Reformation is 
“something violent,” said Knox to CrciL, Next 
Lord Bute said that the nobles did not rob the Church, 
or not much. In that case both Knox and the Papal 
Legate agreed, for once, in saying what was not true. 
Next, the Scotch Reformation was mild in comparison 
with the English. It appears that only nineteen 
persons were martyred by the Church, and six by the 
Kirk ; Henry VIII. would have expended twenty-five 
martyrs in a month. But the ferocity was kept for 
witches, and Covenanters, as Lord Bure said, and, we 
may add, for Cavaliers. However, the Lord Rector 
thought that ARGYLL, JonNsTon of Warriston, and the 
Ministers of the bloody St. Andrews Parliament, 
after Philiphaugh, displayed some degree of modera- 


tion when they executed Sir Ropert SporriswoopE 
and his companions, As for the butchery of the 
Irish, perhaps that has been exaggerated, and it is 
no matter for marvel after the massacre of Aberdeen. 
Thus Lord Bute let all parties down rather easily, 
though to kill men who surrendered on promise of 
quarter is usually thought a strong measure. The 
only person whom he spoke of with some asperity was 
the Chancellor of the University in 1746, WiLLIAM, 
Duke of CUMBERLAND, called the Butcher. Him the 
general tenderness of Lord BuTE seemed unable quite 
to forgive. On the other hand, he recounted many 
pleasing traits in the character of the Antipope, PETER 
DE Luna. This unlucky pontiff had scarcely anybody 
except the Scotch on his side, and even the University 
of St. Andrews, which he founded, threw him over. 
By a pardonable stretch of patriotism, Lord Bure de- 
scribed the situation of St. Andrews as much more 
beautiful than that of Oxford, “in a damp hole, by a 
“small and sluggish stream.” As far as links go, 
Oxford is certainly inferior; but St. Andrews can 
hardly boast of anything like the view of Magdalen 
from Magdalen Bridge. The most eloquent, and in- 
deed poetical, passage of the address was a contrast 
between the Sea of Galilee, where St. ANDREW fished, 
and the Northern sea, beside which two or three of his 
fingers and a piece of his arm possibly repose. Lord 
Bute had a somewhat difficult task to fulfil in a town 
of ruins, where the only verdict on all parties is “ hang 
“them a’.” But he managed to grate on the feelings 
of none but such extreme Whigs as boast a cult of 
WiiuiaM, Duke of CuMBERLAND, who, after all, was a 
stark man. The tolerance displayed by the town in 
not destroying Archbishop SHarr’s “blatant monu- 
“ment” may be exaggerated. The town draws a 
yearly sum of money as long as it keeps the monument 
in repair. The bones, we believe, were cast to the 
winds long ago. 


THE NAVY SUARE. 


completion of Lord GEoRGE HaMILTon’s build- 
ing programme leaves us, speaking in general 
terms, in this position as to number of ships. We 
have about as many battle-ships as France and Russia 
combined, and twice as many cruisers. A long series 
of historical transactions and the formation of the 
terraqueous globe have also caused it to bappen that we 
have a more central geographical position than these 
possible enemies, are better supplied with coal and 
coaling stations, and would have, in case of a war with 
them, the advantage which belongs to a homogeneous 
force as against a coalition of widely different races, 
characters, languages, and interests. It would appear, 
then, that any attack made upon us by these strange 
allies would be for them a hazardous operation of most 
uncertain result. They could not attack any vital part 
of us with superior force unless the utmost imbecility 
was shown by our Government and the most gross 
incompetence by our officers, while any temporary 
success they might earn in remote regions could not 
permanently affect the real sources of our power. It 
is true that we hear a great deal of French and Russian 
ships building and ordered to be built, and that France 
is working hard to make up the time lost through 
Admiral AuBe’s mania for torpedo-boats. If during 
the next five years we build no more ships, France and 
Russia will get well ahead of us in number of vessels. 
Some fear that this will happen does, apparently, 
haunt the minds of the general staff of scare. But, 
although we entertain no great admiration for the 
present Cabinet, we cannot help considering this a 
somewhat violent supposition. ' 

The justification for the extreme nervousness dis- 
played in some quarters is really to be found among 
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“ the beauties of our party system.” It has come to 
be the tradition that the navy cannot get attended to 
without a preliminary agitation. Much, then, of the 
language heard on these occasions must be taken to be 
of the nature of the exhortatory adjectives and holloa- 
ings of a carter with a troublesome team. The worst 
of it is that this kind of human speech is commonly 
more noisy than significant. It fixes on an obvious 
consideration, and roars. It is clear to the meanest 
capacity that a ship is a ship, and that five is more 
than three; but not equally obvious that three well- 
manned ships are better than five ill-manned, and yet 
it is a fact proved by a universal experience. It is 
equally certain that, unless we take effective measures 
in time to provide officers and men, any mere in- 
crease in the number of our vessels will do us 
more harm than good. We have barely men and 
officers enough for the ships we have. As it takes 
longer to train officers and men than to build 
ships, the businesslike course would appear to be to 
begin with the longest first. In the old navy, the 
press supplied us with the indispensable minimum 
of prime seamen required by the navy. Now we not 
only have no press-gang, but it would not secure us 
the necessary men if it could be used, since the mer- 
chant service does not train the gunners and artificers, 
who are the modern equivalent of the prime seaman. 
They must be trained in time, if we are to have them 
when they are wanted. The men take longer to form 
than the ship to build, and they are even more difficult 
to replace. If, then, we are to set about greatly in- 
creasing the navy, let us begin to get our officers and 
crews ready. Let us have the increase by all means, 
but on the condition that it is a real increase of effec- 
tive force, and not a mere addition to the existing list 
of vast and complicated machines, which are worse 
than useless, except in highly-trained hands. 


It is only too likely that this consideration, obvious 
as it is, will be lost sight of amid all this hullabaloo 
about what the Russ intends and what the French. 
Drawing gloomy pictures of impending disaster, and 
of wars conducted with the strategy of the lunatic 
asylum, is so much easier, and lends itself so 
much more readily to rhetoric, than weighing facts 
and thinking. Other considerations of great import- 
ance which are like to be forgotten—if not deliberately 
concealed—will strike any one who takes the trouble to 
read the full text of the Minutes of the Victoria 
Court-martial, and the Admiralty’s comment thereon. 
He will learn that the system of water-tight compart- 
ments on which we are to rely to keep our ships afloat 
after ramming cannot be fully used till the last mo- 
ment, and must then be worked by men called from 
the batteries, the engine-room, and the very wheel. 
And this has to be done by a ship’s company which 
has in all probability been largely diminished by an 
enemy’s fire, and is called upon to strain every nerve 
to keep him off, by cannon shot and torpedoes. It 
is the mere dream of a mechanician without im- 
agination enough to realize the conditions of battle. 
It is even more disturbing to learn from the Minutes 
that the greatest doubt seems to exist in the minds 
of officers as to the qualities of the ships they are 
expected to handle, as to the meaning of orders given 
them, and the rules they are bound to obey. Captain 
after captain is found confessing that he does not know 
the turning circle of his own ship. There were open 
differences of opinion as to whether the rule of the road 
applies in manceuvres, and a whole body of officers was 
found to give an interpretation to Admiral Tryon’s 
order which the Admiralty has censured as incorrect. 
All this—and there is much more— indicates the exist- 
ence of a great deal of slovenliness and confusion, 
which it would be well to clear up. 


An examination of the Minutes of the Victoria 


Court-martial, and of the Admiralty Minute upon it, 
has completed the conversion of many to the belief 
that this tribunal is, in its present condition, a most 
inefficient form of machinery for the purpose of getting 
at truth or clearing up confusion. We do not aska 
court-martial to be a court in the English sense of the 
word—that is to say, an umpire who presides over a 
judicial combat conducted with arguments and evidence 
instead of sticks or lances, and duly consigns the loser 
to disparagement. It is an inquisition appointed to 
get at the truth. Nor would it be fair to blame the 
gallant officers who compose these bodies because they 
do not possess that power of sticking to the point, and 
that thorough understanding of the relevance of evi- 
dence which we at: least look for in the trained judicial 
investigator. But, unless this court is to be allowed to 
become a farce, it must really be asked not to omit all 
notice of important elements of the matter it is investi- 
gating. Now the Admiralty has declared that this was 
done in the Howe Court-martial, and it has certainly 
been the case with the Court-martial on the officers 
and men of the Victoria. It is the belief of many 
competent authorities that the collision might have 
been avoided if full use had been made of the Camper- 
down’s twin-screws and helm. From one passage in 
their Minute it appears that the Admiralty is of this 
opinion. But, if this is so, a crushing responsibility 
rests upon Admiral MarkHaM and Captain JOHNSTONE. 
Why was no notice taken of this by the Court-martial ? 
The answer that it was not trying Admiral MARKHAM 
is not enough. The Court was to inquire into the 
circumstances of the loss of the Victoria, of which the 
alleged failure of these officers to make full use of 
the powers of the Camperdown was, at least, conceivably 
one. Moreover, the Court deprived itself of the right to 
make this answer, first, by warning Admiral MARKHAM 
that his conduct was likely to be called in question ; 
then by putting him on the footing of a prisoner, and 
allowing him to put questions to the witnesses ; finally, 
by passing what was really, though not technically, a 
reprimand upon him in its finding. It is impossible 
to understand the rule by which the Court was guided. 
Either it was entitled to take notice of the conduct of 
Admiral MarkHaM, though no charge had been brought 
against him, and he was not on trial—or it was not. 
In the latter case it should have taken no notice 
of him, except as a witness. In the former, it was 
bound to take all the circumstances into considera- 
tion. The Admiralty, by rebuking Captain JOHNSTONE, 
has shown that there was every whit as much reason 
for bringing his conduct into account as the Admiral’s. 
Yet no word was said of him by the Court-martial. 
The case, as we understand it, is this. The circle 
made in evolutions is fixed at a figure which is above 
the minimum turning circle of the worst-turning ship 
in the fleet, in order that all may have a margin of 
safety to draw on in case of need. The need arose 
from the moment that the Victoria and Camperdown 
began to turnin. Therefore, the margin should have 
been drawn upon in time. This was not done, and, 
therefore, the collision happened. If this is so, we 
cannot understand why neither the Court-martial nor 
the Admiralty have taken any notice of so vital a con- 
sideration, nor can we understand upon what ground 
any officer is to be court-martialled for losing a ship 
in future if Admiral MarkHaM and Captain JOHNSTONE 
escape. 


COLLECTORS WILL BE PROSECUTED, 
AJAH BROOKE finds that the zeal of the collector is 


eating him up. Many species of fauna and flora which’ 


used to abound in Sarawak are threatened with extinction, 
and he has issued an order, while it is yet time, excludi 
all the race. Doubtless this strong measure is provok 
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by the agents of the great firms, native and foreign, which 
import orchids. But at the present day almost every col- 
lector is commissioned to look after these plants on occa- 
sion, whatever his special pursuit may be; by the sale of 
them it is hoped to clear expenses, so that the birds or 
beasts or insects will cost nothing. If not instructed, the 
collector is sure to work more or less on his own account. 
The hope of profit is usually disappointed, in the case of 
amateurs, but that is no consolation. No doubt, also, many 
species of fauna stand in peril as is stated. Animals of 
any class, excepting monkeys and wild pigs, are com- 
paratively rare in Sarawak, and it is the rarest, of course, 
which those enterprising individuals demand. Were they 
left to their own exertions there would not be the slightest 
need to interfere. Officers of the Rajah’s Government 
have spent half a lifetime at out stations without seeing a 
Palandok (Moscus Kanchil) or even a Kijang (Cervus 
Muntjak) in the open. But they employ the Dyaks, 
who beat miles of forest, driving every creature therein 
to the nets; and they cover the soil with traps and 
snares. 

It is education of the natives—almost universal now— 
which causes the mischief. When Sir Hugh Low collected 
orchids in Sarawak, he looked for no help from the Dyaks, 
unless to climb a tree, when the object itself had been dis- 
cerned and pointed out. He tells us how he paddled slowly 
up and down the rivers, armed with a field-glass, content 
to scrutinize the trees on either hand. That was in the 
glorious time, nearly fifty years ago, when every showy 
species was worth securing. Malays and Dyaks distin- 
guished one angrec from another only in so far as its bloom 
was more or less effective for decoration. There are plenty 
among them now who could furnish our gardeners with 
valuable hints upon habitat and manner of growth. They 
know what Europeans are likely to want, they recognize 
descriptions, they keep their eyes about them always, and 
they never forget. The collector’s work has become easy 
nowadays. If it were not for the look of the thing, one 
who put no conscience into his business might remain at 
the capital and give out orders for this or that in certain 
quantities, as for any other produce. Some have done so, 
if unanimous reports may be credited, in South America 
especially ; but the very great majority take far too much 
interest in their pursuit. Moreover, the Dyaks do not 
wait for orders. Many of them will gather a plant which 
they know to be rare or saleable, and keep it till a 
purchaser comes that way. But a thousand to one it will 
be dead. 

The plan of operation under these circumstances is as 
simple as could be. A collector does not generally roam at 
large in these days. He is sent out to obtain as many 
plants as possible of a certain species—an uncommon one, 
naturally—and he has instructions where to look for it. 
Reaching the ground, he makes his bargain with the 
natives; ten cents to a dollar in money or goods, according 
to circumstances, for every specimen, big or little. Forth- 
with the men depart. He, meanwhile, builds a staging of 
bamboos in some spot lightly shaded, upon which to dry his 
plants; this done, he may follow the searchers—which is 
wisest—or he may look round for himself. In Columbia 
and New Granada and those parts, the most frequented 
hunting grounds, the system is complete. All the land 
there appears to be claimed by somebody, who leases out 
such portion as the agent is willing or able to take. It isa 
grave legal document—engrossed, and sealed, and wit- 
nessed—giving him authority to gather orchids over such 
space of land. Then he engages peons, by the day, to work 
his property. The Oriental practice of paying so much for 
a specimen, big or little, is bad, since the natives cut up 
every large plant to multiply the number; but the 
American is far worse. Unless the collector can afford to 
engage an overseer, paid by results, there is no hanging 
about the settlement for him. From dawn to dusk he must 
tramp after his peons, going the rounds without a pause, 
since they are scattered in the forest; or they will sleep 
half the time, and gossip or gamble half of what remains. 
But the system is established in either case, and it must be 
endured. The savage will have no change. 

Collecting is done, of course, in the dry season, when 
plants are at rest. But in Sarawak this is only a compara- 
tive term. Though the rainy season be distinct, showers 
fall the year round, and plants are always growing more or 
less. - Some, as the glorious family of Venton, must be kept 
very damp through the winter, even in our stoves, where 


the roots are imbedded in moss—at home they lie bare. So 
great is the rainfall even in the dry season; but, of course, 
we must remember the parching effect of our artificial heat. 
To remove plants so full of sap, attached by a hundred 
ligatures, is cruel work. Natives cannot be trusted to 
persevere in using gentle means. In truth, they are not 
greatly to be blamed, for sitting astride a branch in tropic 
sunshine, with ants more or less venomous swarming to the 
attack, whilst one slowly disengages yards and yards of root, 
is a task for saints and martyrs rather than for savage men. 
Accordingly, a collector is tempted to fell the tree which 
bears a quantity of good orchids or one fine specimen, and 
science, always ready to give aid for mischief, has provided 
him with a mighty convenient apparatus in the chain-saw. 
It is in Columbia, however, the home of the Odontoglots, 
that tree-felling is most disastrous. Those plants never rest 
at all; it can only be said that they grow more freely at 
certain seasons. And, as Roezl observed, they are hardly 
ever found at a greater altitude than thirty-five feet, never 
at a lower altitude than twenty; it may be remarked in 
passing that this strange habit is well worth investiga- 
tion. We can no longer say that Odontoglots will not propa- 
gate in Europe, since MM. Bleu and Moreau and Jacob—the 
last of whom has charge of M. Edmond de Rothschild’s 
orchids at Armainvilliers—have proved that it can be done, 


‘in France at least. But the extreme difficulty of the opera- 


tion may well be connected with this natural daintiness. 
To resume. The trees on which Odontoglots are found 
have no such prodigious girth as those of the East. It is 
not the exception, but the invariable rule, to cut them 
down. The estimate of “ Reichenbachia” that a tree has 
fallen for every three bits of Odontoglosswm crispum in 
cultivation may seem startling to those who see ten thou- 
sand on the shelves of a single amateur, but assuredly it is 
not exaggerated. Whole districts are disforested already. 
If the governments of those miserable republics were civilized, 
collectors would have been forbidden long since. 


Some of the most glorious species are so nearly extermi- 
nated that it is not worth while to send for them. The 
island of Santa Katarina has been absolutely cleared of 
Lelia elegans, saving a few which dwell in inaccessible 
spots; and this lovely plant does not exist elsewhere. The 
finest varieties of Lelia purpurata have shared the same 
fate. Cattleya citrina can hardly be found. The true 
Cattleya labiata, rediscovered only three years ago, has 
been so ruthlessly gathered that the last collector scarcely 
paid expenses. Decidedly it is time to interfere. Rajah 
Brooke is not first to move, though no Government hitherto 
has ventured to issue such a resolute order. Some five 
years ago the Lieutenant-Governor of Ceylon forbade the 
exportation of Dendrobium McCarthye. In most of the 
Dutch colonies a licence is needed, which the foreigner at 
least cannot always obtain. The Government of Venezuela 
also has lately imposed a licence fee of 100 dollars, and an 
export duty of two cents on each plant. But much stronger 
measures are n , and all intelligent lovers of the 
orchid who know the danger will congratulate Rajah 
Brooke on his bold resolve. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OW that the coal strike is over, we may reasonably 
hope for a gradual improvement in trade. ' A very 
quick and very great increase in activity is not to be looked 
for, and indeed is not desirable. But that a better state 
of things is beginning we venture to predict. It will pro- 
bably be in the recollection of our readers that during the 
first four months of the year the exports continued to fall 
of. But the falling-off was small compared with the 
decline previously since the Baring crisis. In the follow- 
ing three months—May, June, and July—there was a 
small increase, from which it was reasonably inferred that 
the decline in our foreign trade, due to the crisis through 
which the world has been passing for three years, had come 
toan end. Unfortunately the coal strike began at the end 
of July, and has lasted until the beginning of this week. 
Then a fresh and very serious falling-off in our trade 
. The strike alone is not accountable for the whole 

of the shrinkage. Part of it was due to the Currency 
crisis in the United States, which for the moment-paralysed 
every industry in that country, and another. part doubt- 
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less was due to the depreciation in silver, affecting the 
silver-using countries generally, and to the consequences 
of the banking panic in Australia in the spring. But a 
very considerable proportion of the decline was, no doubt, 
due to the strike, which made the great instrument of pro- 
duction artificially dear and scarce, and thereby threw 
every business in the country out of gear. Now both coal- 
owners and miners will be anxious to increase the output, 
the former because they have cleared off the stocks that 
had accumulated at the pits’ mouths, and the latter because 
they have earned nothing for four months. Consequently 
coal will very soon become abundant and cheap, the full 
railway service will be resumed, and every industry will 
proceed as in normal times. Ever since the Baring 
crisis traders of all kinds have been allowing their stocks 
to run low; prices have been falling, and the outlook 
everywhere was uncertain, and in many directions was 
threatening. People, therefore, bought as little as pos- 
sible, and kept on hand very much. less than usual. 
During the strike there has been a further draft upon the 
stocks held, so that now the stocks in traders’ hands are 
unusually small. These stocks will have to be replenished, 
and that in itself will give a stimulus to the great in- 
dustries of the country. There are signs, too, of a recovery 
abroad. In the first quarter of the year, out of twenty-five 
of the principal foreign countries that buy from our own 
country, as many as seventeen bought less than in the first 
quarter of last year, and the unenumerated countries also 
bought less. But in the third quarter of the year, in spite 
of the coal strike, seventeen of the principal countries 
bought more, and the unenumerated countries likewise 
bought more. It will be seen that there has been a com- 
plete change in our relations with our foreign customers. 
Practically all of them were buying less than last year in 
the first three months from New Year’s Day to the 31st of 
March ; practically all of them were buying more from the 
1st of July to the 30th of September. There were two 
notable exceptions. Most important of the two was the 
United States. The Currency crisis there, as already said, 
paralysed every industry, and as a natural consequence 
there was a great falling off in the demand for British 
goods. The crisis is now over, and confidence is gradually 
reviving. After a while, then, American purchases will 
increase. It is to be borne in mind, of course, that the 
reform of the tariff is to be taken in hand immediately, 
and until that is completed it is not probable that the 
imports of European goods will be on a large scale. But 
still there will be imports, and we may reasonably conclude 
that the imports will be larger than they were during 
the height of the crisis. The United States, then, in 
the immediate future will not be a very large purchaser ; 
but, on the other hand, it will not curtail its purchases as 
much as it did in the third quarter of this year. The 
second notable exception to the general improvement 
«broad, as seen in our exports, is in the case of Australasia. 
The banking crisis has left our colonies exhausted for the 
time being. Unfortunately, we can hardly look for so rapid a 
revival at the Antipodes as in the United States, for the 
whole of the banks that failed have been reconstructed, and 
the world is convinced that there are too many banks, that 
they all cannot get business, and that consequently there 
can be no great improvement in the position. If the banks 
themselves would recognize this ; if those of them that have 
really a sound business would amalgamate, and those of 
them that are hopelessly discredited would liquidate, we do 
not doubt that the recovery in the Colonies would be rapid 
and satisfactory. But while the discredit of the banks 
continues, revival does not seem at all probable. But 
though neither the United States nor Australasia can be 
expected to be very large purchasers of our goods in the 
immediate future, we may reasonably anticipate that the 
better demand which has sprung up in most other foreign 
countries will gradually become more pronounced, and that, 
therefore, while there will be greater activity at home to 
replenish stocks that have been allowed to run down too 
much, there will also be greater activity in the foreign 
trade to supply the improving demand of our foreign 
customers. 

The money market continues very sensitive. The recent 
rumours respecting the Bank of England, though they 
have been shown to be greatly exaggerated, have 
disturbed the market. There are fears, too, of several 
commercial failures consequent upon the banking panic in 
Australia early in the year, and the depreciation of silver is 


= 
likewise causing apprehension respecting Eastern houses, 
Bankers and bill-brokers, therefore, are unwilling to 
engage in new risks, and the amount of business doing is 
exceedingly small. 


On Wednesday the India Council offered for tender 40 
lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and suc- 
ceeded in allotting the whole at 1s. 3}d. per rupee, almost 
entirely in transfers. The Council has likewise sold a con- 
siderable amount on other days by private contract. Our 
readers have been prepared for some time past to expect a 
good demand for the Council’s drafts, and the probability is 
that the demand will continue active until May, at all 
events, for now the export season in India has begun. The 
price of silver oscillates between 32d. and 324d. per oz. 


There was some recovery in the American market on 
Wednesday, caused by a report that Messrs. Drexel 
Morgan had undertaken the reorganization of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company. It is quite true that Mr. Pier- 
point Morgan, the head of the firm, has been requested to 
undertake the task, and that he has attended meetings at 
which not only the Government, but the principal other 
parties interested, were represented. It is expected that 
Mr. Morgan will accede to the request made; but it will 
take some time, probably, before he quite makes up his 
mind—at all events, it will take a considerable time to 
mature a satisfactory plan. There is also a report that 
Messrs. Drexel Morgan are about to take in hand the re- 
organization of the Erie Railway Company. We can only 
repeat the advice we have so often given to our readers, to 
be very wary how they invest just now in the American 
market. They should distrust all the sanguine reports 
from New York. That the worst of the crisis is over is 
perfectly true, and that we may reasonably hope for a 
gradual recovery is likewise true. But improvement will 
come slowly, and there may be several unfavourable inci- 
dents yet. At all events, it is altogether too early for an 
active speculation; and, if one is attempted, it will cer- 
tainly break down before very long. At home the end of 
the coal strike has encouraged buying of home railway 
stocks. We have always been of opinion that the 
recent fall was unjustified, and we still think that higher 
prices are probable. But investors should bear care- 
fully in mind that the losses caused to the Companies 
by the strike are very serious, and that consequently the 
next dividends must be very unfavourable. If they bear 
that in mind, they should remember, on the other hand, 
that a strike of such magnitude is a very exceptional 
phenomenon, and that for a series of years the return given 
by good Home Railway stocks is satisfactory. Much 
activity in the market, however, is not likely, while the 
money market continues so sensitive, and while the Trust 
crisis is unended. As we point out above, there is every 
prospect now of a gradual and slow improvement in trade, 
and confidence no doubt will revive by-and-bye. But until 
the year is over apprehension will probably continue. 
Upon the Continent the great bankers are doing their 
utmost to support prices ; and the statement made by the 
French Prime Minister is regarded as very satisfactory. 
Still the crisis in Italy continues, and the crisis in Spain is 
growing worse and worse every day. There is a report 
that it is intended to pay some of the Government 
guarantees on Spanish railway obligations in silver or paper 
instead of gold. Whether the report is premature or 
not, it is only too probable that the Government, in the 
end, will have to resort to some such measure. On the 
other hand, operators on the Continental Bourses are very 
hopeful that the coming Conversion of the French Four 
and a Half per Cents will stimulate business, It is expected 
that the Conversion will take place about the middle of 
February, that the existing bonds will not be altered in 
any respect, but that the interest for seven or eight years 
will be reduced to about 33 or 3? per cent. If the ex- 
pectation is realized, the Conversion, no doubt, will be a 
great success, assuming that peace is maintained; but 
whether it will bring business to the Bourse remains to be 
seen. It is evident, for one thing, that, if a new obligation 
of the French Government is obtainable at par which bears 
interest at from 3} to 3? per cent., the old Three per Cents 
are dear at 99. But, if the old Threes are sold upon a 
large scale, the Bourse will certainly be disturbed. The 
intelligence from Australia is not satisfactory. There are 
no signs yet of a recovery in any direction, while several 
commercial failures are apprehended. The news likewise 
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from the silver-using countries is bad. Every one is look- 
ing for a further fall in silver, and therefore for greater 
derangement of the trade with those countries. 


The rise in sound securities, which has been going on for 
a long time in consequence of the general distrust, has made 
marked progress this week. Consols closed on Thursday at 
98;"s, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of ,',. 
Metropolitan Board of Works Three per Cents closed at 
1043, a rise of $, and Indian Three per Cents closed at 
par, a rise of 3. As the India Council has begun to sell its 
drafts, it may be noted that there has been a rise during 
the week in Rupee Paper of ?; they closed on Thursday at 
66}. Australian Government stocks have also risen. 
Queensland Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 
g2, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }; 
Victoria Three and a Halfs closed also at 92, like- 
wise a rise of 4; and New South Wales closed at 
94, a rise of 3. Naturally the end of the coal strike 
has led to a marked rise in Home Railway stocks. Curiously, 
the Southern lines show the most marked improvement. 
Thus South-Eastern Undivided closed on Thursday at 114, 
a rise of 2 compared with the preceding Thursday, and 
South-Western Undivided closed at 187, also a rise of 2. 
In Midland the rise is only 3}; the stock closed on Thurs- 
day at 1494. Great Western closed at 1533, a rise of 1; 
North-Western closed at 1653, also a rise of 1; Great 
Northern Ordinary Preference closed at 111, a rise of 1, 
but the Deferred Ordinary shows a rise of as much as 3, 
having closed at 53. There is also a rise shown in the 
better class of American stocks, and even the second-class 
bonds, as might have been expected, are beginning to ad- 
vance. Thus Atchison Four per Cent. Gold Mortgage 
Bonds closed at 74, a rise of 15; Denver Fours closed at 
81, a rise of 3; and Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 
75, a rise of 44. The rumours of reconstruction have led 
to a rise of 2} in Erie Preference, which closed at 32}, and 
of 2} in Union Pacific shares, which closed at “4 A 
report that the Messrs. Bleichrider, of Berlin, are guarantee- 
ing the January coupon of the Mexican Sixes caused a rise 
of 5; they closed on Thursday at 663. Italian closed at 
, a rise of 18; and Hungarian closed at 93}, a rise of 
1}; but Greek of 1881 closed at 37, a fall of 1. 


TWO OPERAS. 


A’ last, after many delays, Mr. Cowen’s opera, Signa 
has been produced at the Dal Verme, Milan. 
Whether the production of a work of a representative 
English composer under the actual conditions is a cause for 
Those who 
care to regard the event in the light of pioneer service to 
the cause of British art are quite right; but they are not 
wrong who think that there should have been room in the 
land where a work was written for the production of that 
work. Our opinion is that the proper road for Signa 
should have been through Covent Garden to the Dal 
Verme, and not vice versd. Probably Mr. Cowen thinks 
so now himself, unless, in the face of events which have been 
brought to light since the production of his work, he 
ts having had the least connexion with what is termed 
“the Italian career.” 

Mr. Cowen needs no introduction, and all one need add 
to what is known of his talent is that he has given in 
Signa what he has had no opportunity of giving until now— 

fs of a keen dramatic instinct. With this he has kept 
is own personal note, his gift of refined and original 
melody, and a correct symphonic treatment of the whole 
fabric of the work. By symphonic treatment we mean 
“ form ” alone, and not the use and development of themes. 
Of course, Mr. Cowen is too modern a musician and too 
sincere an admirer of Wagner to ignore altogether the 
master’s mechanism, and the clever use he makes of some 
three or four themes goes to prove that he could handle 
a score on the leit-motiv system. Still, accomplished 
symphonist, he avoids the method purposely, it seems; 
curiously, we think, following, on this count alone, tradition 
rather than modern tendencies. Where the composer is 
essentially of the present day is in his treatment of the 
orchestra, and there the most exacting can find food but for 
delight and admiration. 


We may be allowed to presuppose a general knowledge 
of Ouida’s pathetic story from which the late Mr. Gilbert a 
Beckett furnished his libretto of Signa, and it will be only 
necessary to indicate how the story has been condensed 
for operatic purposes. Of the original characters, only four 
remain—Gemma and Palma, Bruno and Signa; whilst one, 
that of an impresario, Sartorio, is added, and serves his 
purpose. 

The opera opens with a short prelude, based on Signa’s 
“ Song of Liberty.” The two opening bars are the theme 
associated with that character. Frederick H. Cowen would 
not be himself if the theme were not of a tenderly plaintive 
colour, and vorgetragen by the English horn. Of course it 
is; but it works up splendidly, and quickly, to an impressive 
climax, and as suddenly disappears through a decrescendo 
from the tumult of a tutti in a chord of C major, closing the 
prelude—which, by-the-bye, is the first indication of a 
cleverly hidden tonality permeating this page. An ex- 
tremely witty orchestral figure introduces Sartorio, who 
makes a profession of faith tra il buffo e il serio, and asks 
to hear [usignuol, meaning Signa. The scene between 
Bruno and Signa is treated in free duet form with inde- 
pendent ariosos for each ; the melodies as well contrasted as 
are the characters before us ; the phrases broad and square, 
full of genuine pathos in the baritone music, replete with 
poetical fancy in the long and important apostrophe of the 
tenor. Free use is made of themes associated with Signa, 
and the first melodic step of the prelude bursts out fortis- 
simo as the curtain descends. 

The second act opens with a prelude for strings and 
horns in unison sustained by wood—a melody, of con- 
templative character, to be developed into an arioso for 
Bruno and associated with him in the guise of a theme. 
Bruno’s arioso, very finely sung by Signor Stagno-Paler- 
mini, is at times almost heartrending—placid as the melodic 
design seems to look at, there is an undercurrent of passion 
in it and a rugged power which take us far away from any- 
thing Mr. Cowen has yet written. A concise, but very 
beautiful, finale closes the act ; the farewell phrase of the 
tenor forming the proposta of the piece. 

In the third act we are at Naples—the Bay in the distance 
—Gemma’s palazzina to the right ; it is carnival time. Of 
the music of this last act it is difficult to speak too 
enthusiastically. Parts of it have driven the audience of 
the Dal Verme half crazy with delight, and we confess to 
have shared the feeling without reserve. First of all, thera 
is an entr’acte in waltz form as a prefave to the coro danzante 
which opens the act, and is simply as irresistible in effect 
as it is masterly in construction. The voices are divided 
into three independent choruses, presented first singly, and 
then combined with a surprising wealth of contrapuntal 
devices. A students’ chorus (trebly encored), based on a 
popular Tuscan refrain, with guitar accompaniment, follows ; 
then a delightful ballad for soprano, “ II] giglio e la rosa” ; 
then a love-duet, opening with the finest phrase a tenor can 
wish for, a short scene between father and son; another, 
equally short, between Bruno and Gemma ; and then comes 
the final catastrophe. Signa’s theme, in augmented values, 
but in trebly quicker movement, closes the opera in a 
formidable tutti. 

The interpreters—Mmes. Busi and Danisi, MM. de 
Trabadelo, Buti, and Palermini--deserve unstinted praise 
for their creations of the parts of Gemma, Palma, Signa, 
Sartorio, and Bruno. To Signor Cimini, however, who has 
concerted the opera, the successful production of Mr. 
Cowen’s work is to be attributed in a special measure. 
No praise is high enough for the masterly way in which he 
led his orchestra on this memorable premiére. The choruses, 
under the guidance of Maestro Venturi, a young but cele- 
brated chorus master, did wonders. It is our pleasant 
duty to announce that Sir Augustus Harris, who wit- 
nessed the premiere of Mr. Cowen’s beautiful opera, has 
undertaken to produce it during his next season at Covent 
Garden. 

We confess to timidity in approaching J Medici, a work 
described as azione storica, and forming part first of a 
poema epico in forma di trilogia storica, the tremendous 
collective title for the said ¢trilogia being neither more nor 
less than the Latin word Crepusculum. Our timidity is 
all but enhanced by a profession of faith volunteered by 
the composer, Signor Leoncavallo, who, for fear that his 
“ intendimenti epico-poetico-storico-artistici ” may not prove 
within general comprehension, kindly explained in a Milan 
contemporary his own private appreciation of his own work. 
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‘We see there how the libraries of Florence, Rome, and 
Bologna have been ransacked in order to furnish but a few 
foot-notes to the poema; how Villari, Gregorovius, Alvisi, 
Roscoe, Carducci, &c., were put under contribution to give 
their figures of Macchiavelli, Savonarola, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Poliziano, and others for epico-poetico-theatrical purposes ; 
and how, in fine, side by side with those treasures of 
erudition, we have to reckon with a philosophical idea 
pervading the work—the process of the Renaissance states- 
man, who, having ascertained to his bitter cost the frivolity 
of the people for whose sake he lived in perfect faith, turns 
to the Church for support; but the Church also betrays 
him, and then he defies everybody and everything, and 
becomes Cesare Borgia. Further, Signor Leoncavallo 
says :—‘ The general title of the trilogy was suggested to 
me by the last part of Wagner's tetralogy, The Dusk of the 
Gods. For a moment I had the intention of borrowing 
from il mio maestro and il mio autore his title wholesale. 
.... But I have decided on Crepusculum alone, as more 
poetical and less idealist. What I have done with this 
material, musically, will be seen soon.” It has been seen. 

Before dealing with music pure and simple, let us pause 
to consider the poema. Signor Leoncavallo is pleased to call 
his Trilogy an épopée. First of all, its three component 
parts have no common link. Their division is absolutely 
arbitrary, if not downright fanciful; and all they have in 
common is the egotism, the profound immorality of the 
generations of those times, and an absolute absence of 
patriotism. As to the philosophical idea—when Savonarola 
is given to us as lo spirito del cattolicismo, we know exactly 
what that is worth. Remains the Crepusculum, the famous 
gaan Dusk. Why Dusk, and wherefore? The author 

perhaps forgotten that in his own beautiful tongue 
two distinct crepusculi are known—il crepusculo del mattino 
and crepusculo della sera. Further, he seems to have mis- 
understood Carducci’s application of the term. When used 
by Carducci in connexion with the epoch of the Trilogy, 
crepusculo is meant as the “ Dusk of the evening.” 

The poema, reduced to its proper figure, is as simple as 
may be ; and the musica epica of Signor Leoncavallo appears, 
from the point of view of form, invention, effects, &c., as 
conventional an opera as ever was. In fact, c'est du bon 
vieux Meyerbeer de Toléde, less Meyerbeer’s genius and 
inspired instinct for theatrical effects. 

The work begins with a short fanfare de chasse, in guise 
of prelude ; the calls are divided between horns on the 
stage and in the orchestra. The horns (in E) are taken right 
to the limit of their compass, with the result that top E’s 
come out with anything but Renaissance quality. The 
theme of the fanfare itself is a curious cross between the 
trombone phrase in the Walkiirenritt and the horn figure 
in Delibes’s “ Ballet des chasseresses” in Sylvia. Thus 
on the very threshold of the work we meet what as we 
follow it page by page becomes more and more patent—a 
lack of originality. 

Of the interpretation it is enough to say that Signor 
Tamagno was in his best form; that Signor Beltrami, as 
Lorenzo, looked a nourrice normande; that Mmes. Gini- 
Pizzorni and Stehle did all they could; and that Signor 
Ferrari conducted with his wonted zeal. It should be 
added that, in the matter of handling his orchestra, Signor 
Leoncavallo has given once more ample proofs of his con- 
summate knowledge of effects. 


A MEMORIAL OF FENCERS. 


INCE the distant date, 1516, when Andreas Paurn- 
feindt, “‘ Freefencer of Vienn in Austria,” compiled the 
first known printed work on the scientific handling of arms, 
it has been a custom, so constant as to seem almost a point 
of honour, with successful masters of fence to issue (in 
token of success) a work of some kind on the art and prac- 
tice of fight. During the three hundred and seventy odd 
years which have flowed over men’s heads since that very 
magnificent and most rare work (the only perfect copy 
known is believed to have been that of Dr. Wassmanns- 
dorff, of Heidelberg) upwards of six hundred distinct works 
have been penned and printed, in various languages, by 
some four hundred adepts of fence, to prove by “reason 
demonstrative” the superiority of their own practice. 
Such literary pastimes (or, to look at the matter from a 
different point of view, this special form of advertisement) 
can only be indulged in by successful teachers—for it is not 


on record that any book of fence, unlike other “ educa- 
tional” works, has ever proved a really remunerative enter- 
prise. Yet so great is the cacoethes scribendé at a certain 
time of life among popular expounders of carte and tierce, 
that every year that lapses into the glass of time adds fully 
a score of new “methods” and “systems” to the heavy 
catalogue of fencing works. 

M. Bertrand, who candidly claims, in his one literary 
attempt, entitled “ Biographie de George Chapman,” le 
premiére place & Londres comme professeur francais, is 
(whatever reservation might be made touching the merely 
professional worth of some other French masters established 
in London) the best known foreign teacher. His “ Salle” 
seems even to some extent to have usurped the place which 
by tradition should belong to Angelo’s fencing floor. Mr. 
Irving sends to Warwick Street when the detail of some 
new stage duel has to be arranged for the Lyceum—a fact 
which alone might suffice to proclaim a lesser adept among 
the successful. M. Bertrand has therefore come forward 
with his contribution to the cairn of printed records of 
fence; but he has done so in a novel manner. 

The “ Memorial of Fencers ”—we are obliged to invent a 
name for M. Bertrand’s book, the author having neglected 
to give it a title—is just the sort of work to which devoted 
escrimeurs of the modern Parisian style attach a high, if 
conventional, value; it is also the kind of work which will 
cause bien du tintouin @ classifier, as the French biblio- 
grapher of the future, who attempts to catalogue it in his 
collection, will certainly say. 

Like many precious incunabula, “The Memorial” lacks a 
title-page; among its leaves, moreover, the search for a 
colophon, as a guide to time or place, author’s or printer’s 


name, is at first unsuccessful until by accident, on the recto of 


the ninth sheet, evidence is discovered that one page, at least, 
was printed by Danielsson & Co., of Beaumont Street, W. ; 
finally, like some equally ancient block-books, the sheets are 
printed on one side only. It is right, however, to add that 
some evidence of its being a latter-day work is afforded by 
an allusion to the pulling down of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket (in which building, at one time, was located 
Henry Angelo’s fencing-room). 

“ Aujourd’hui,” says the writer pathetically, “ce théatre 
n’est plus qu’un amas de decombres (sic) sur lequel plane le 
souvenir des artistes célebrés (sic) qui illustrérent le vieux 
theatre.” 

Of actual text, in the literary sense, there only occur 
two short chapters. One is an anonymous account, re- 
printed from a number of the Field, February 1865, of the 
late George Chapman’s pamphlet on Foil Practice, combined 
with a tolerably severe criticism of MacLaren’s officially 
accepted Treatise of Fence, which had appeared about the 
same time. This eulogistic excerpt, @ propos of a portrait 
of this well-known swordsman, is corroborated by an original 
piece of writing from M. Bertrand himself, entitled George 
Chapman, sa vie. 

The remainder of the volume is made up of reproductions 
—decidedly valuable, although mere “ process ” works—of 
sundry well-known and always interesting plates, accom- 
panied by légendes en regard, indifferently French and Eng- 
lish. We are shown Angelo Dominico ‘Tremamondo (not 
Fremamondo, as in the text) Malevolti, better known as 
Mr. Angelo tout court, riding the high horse, presumably in 
his capacity as “equerry” to Lord Pembroke. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to recognize in that very indifferent and 
signboard-like presentment the “ refined lineaments, the 
singularly graceful person,” of the man who so captivated 
Miss Margaret Woffington, and became recognized in London 
as a pattern of gentlemanly deportment. It is just possible 
that the original engraving, unsigned and unlettered, may, 
after all, have been meant to portray M. de la Guériniére, 
Angelo Tremamondo’s early master in the art of manége 
riding. 

Next comes a very spirited picture, known generally to 
print-collectors under the vague title “A Fencer,” but 
which seems to have been a portrait of Henry Angelo, the 
son of Malevolti, in his younger days, who, thoroughly 
Anglicized, adopted as a patronymic the least tremendous 
and the most euphonious of his father’s names. 

This is followed by two “demigods of the foil,” in the 
traditions of French schools—M. de Saint George, engraved 
by Ward from the picture by Brown, and the Chevalier 
d’Eon (in male attire), engraved by Burke from Huquier’s 
picture. 


To balance these long-departed glories of the sword are 
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three comparatively modern portraits. One shows us 
M. Bertrand himself attired in fencing-dress, and bearing 
a most forbidding—unkind friends might almost say trucu- 
Jent—expression in his eye, leaning on his sword in the 
midst of decidedly Tudoresque surroundings. The two 
others are in memory of two English swordsmen of note, 
Colonel Maynard and the above-mentioned Mr. George 
Chapman, whose names the author bequeaths to posterity 
as the real founders, in 1848, of the still flourishing London 
Fencing Club. 

No doubt all these are pictures that would not elicit 
more than the most transient interest in the general reader ; 
but during the last decade—ever since, in fact, M. Vigeant 
re-awakened the interest of fencers in the traditions of the 
fencing art—such biographical tid-bits as M. Bertrand has 
collected and reproduced are eagerly sought by masters and 
collectors alike. In years to come the present work, incom- 
plete and carelessly put together as it is, will undoubtedly 
command a high fancy price among a certain class of 
fencing enthusiasts. 

There is a singular glamour clinging to that triumvirate, 
Angelo, d’Eon, and Saint George. These men were placed, 
unwittingly, by the force of circumstances, in a unique posi- 
tion for a time with regard to the ancient French schools ; 
they became, so to speak, trustees of the good old tradi- 
tions of sober elegance and academical courtesy in fence, 
and preserved them safely in London, of all places in the 
world, during the long period of the first Revolutionary and 
Imperial Government. It is not too much to assert that 
Angelo’s fencing-rooms remained for more than half a cen- 
tury the one link between the old and the modern schools 
of French swordsmanship. In fact, the pious work of gather- 
ing and publishing every fencing record of that epoch might, 
with advantage, have been undertaken by the present 
lirectors of that school of arms. 

It is to be regretted that M. Bertrand, having so far 
utilized the opportunity thus left to him, should not have 
made his work more complete by reproducing two other 
well-known pictures belonging to the same category of 
relics ; we mean the celebrated plate engraved by Picot, of 
Robineau’s painting of the bout played at Carlton House in 
1787 by M. de Saint George and the Chevalier d’Eon 
before the Prince of Wales; and Rowlandson’s coloured 
plate of Angelo’s rooms, showing a passage of arms between 
dEon and Henry Angelo before a critical assembly in 
which figure Charles James Fox, the great Malevolti, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and Rowlandson himself. These two 
pictures, original plates or copies, are held as great 
desiderata for the decoration of every well-appointed salle 
@armes. They are certainly interesting records of the 
high esteem in which Society held the gentlemanly art in 
general, and the practice of Angelo and d’Eon in par- 
ticular, during those palmy days. 

The proportion of text produced by M. Bertrand, as we 
have said, is by no means preponderant in the “ Memorial.” 
It is, perhaps, doing the compiler a good office to point out 
that, short as it is, this text is by no means free from 
avoidable errors. 

In horsemanship the elder Angelo was the pupil of 
M. de la Guériniére, Professor at the Manége Royal; in 
swordplay of M. Teillagorry (miscalled by M. Bertrand, 
on more than ore occasion, “ Taillagori”), Master of Arms 
to the Maison d’Orléans. Now, M. Bertrand’s inaccurate 
punetuation would actually put it on record that Angelo 
Malevolti himself was Riding Master in the Royal Manége, 
and taught the art of the sword to the French princes of 
the Blood. In the same manner, it is necessary to point 
out that the Chevalier de Saint George, a mighty indepen- 
dent person, never was “ Maitre d’armes 4 Paris.” The 
unfortunate and fantastical method of punctuation adopted 
by the writer removes about one-fourth of the Biography 
of George Chapman from the range of human interpreta- 
tion ; indeed one sentence which, dealing as it does with 
some of Malevolti’s intimates—Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
and d’Eon—might possibly have proved of vast interest, is 
shorn of any grammatical end, and therefore of any mean- 
ing at all. The frame of the work, however, is essentially 
elastic, and we may hope to see it expanded some day when 
the over-numerous errors of the present issue may also be 

amended. But even as it stands, the “ Memorial” cannot 
fail to meet with appreciation among the “fervents de 
lépée,” were it only as a curiosity in “ Bibliographie 
escrimistique.” 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 


ETTING aside the fine drawing of one or two decora- 
kJ tive panels by Messrs. Couty and Duez, and the advan- 
tageous simplicity of many of the objects, we have not much 
to learn from the present exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery. Whatever, may be thought of their fads and 
mannerisms, our own decorators need not altogether lose 
heart at the concurrence of the Grafton. We must, how- 
ever, except a case in the main central gallery, which 
contains a collection of ordinary objects ornamented in 
the broadest, most artistic, and least irritating manner. 
They are, for the most part, the work of M. A. Char- 
pentier ; M. Wiener, however, is the author of the appro- 
priately rich, large, and fantastic covering of Salammbé. 
M. Charpentier has succeeded in decorating common articles 
of every-day use, such as locks, jugs, tankards, boxes, sugar- 
basins, door-knobs, &c., with an ornamentation perfectly 
appropriate in its extent, its relief, and the character of its 
forms. The original shape and structure never suffer from 
quaint distortions of would-be originality or the overloaded 
excrescence of pattern that comes from tasteless zeal. 

Yet, in spite of exceptions, we feel that the Grafton exhi- 
bition will be valued chiefly as a lesson in art as applied to 
drawing in black and white, to coloured plates, and to all 
processes by which artistic work may be multiplied with 
an approach to facsimile. In England, with few exceptions, 
our artists show little appreciation of the special qualities— 
may we say the idioms !—of the graphic arts. Their black 
and white is more like a pointless translation from oil- 
painting than an original and artistic use of a material. 
Thus they show a somewhat dull carefulness and a some- 
what pretentious elaboration in their employment of the 
methods of illustration. A sense of stupidity and of labour 
disproportioned to the result comes from their full-toned 
gouache—as, indeed, it must from any medium used with the 
conscientiousness proper to another material. For instance, 
to demand of sharp points an absolute realization of tone 
is to tempt them from their legitimate practice of lively 
suggestion and spirited convention into the unprofitable task 
of coping with some brushing or smudging tool. We show 
little of the imaginative shorthand, little of the trained per- 
ception, of telling points in a scene, little of the marvellous 
power of adapting the native qualities of a medium to 
the service of particular expressions of nature which cha- 
racterize the good French work of the day. Practical 
teaching and free opinion have given the Frenchman a high 
idea of that technical side of art which can be explained to 
some extent to any intelligent student. Proofs from the 
plates, blocks, and lithographs of men like Puvis de 
Chavannes, Lepére, Carri¢re, Besnard, Florian, L. Pissarro, 
Delatre, and many others triumphantly vindicate the 
superiority of real art to photography. If we compare, for 
instance, the proofs of drawings on lithographic plates 
by M. Puvis de Chavannes, M. Carriére, and M. Fantin 
Latour we shall be astonished at the art with which this 
medium has been made to express three very different 
ways of feeling the qualities of nature. But we should not 
rest here ; it is also instructive to examine that right treat- 
ment of material which permits an advertisement or a 
poster to attract one on a magazine cover, a kiosk, or a 
street wall, and yet appear not altogether raw in this 
company. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, we have to speak of a 
show of English black and white at Mr. Mendoza’s Gallery 
in King Street. This second collection seems a deplorable 
descent into common-place ideals and stupid misappre- 
hensions of the qualities and powers of line, wash, stump, 
or what not. In “Celia” (164), to take an example of a 
life-size head, Mr. Ryland has occupied himself with all the 
futilities of stippled chalk, and has elaborated a puerile 
imitation of a flowered background, whilst he remains 
perfectly careless and unobservant of all structural planes 
and of all character in the head. One discovers no real 
interior shape in the face, no true modelling of eye-sockets, 
chin, cheek, angle of forehead or neck. Such a thing may 
take a long time to do, but it is perfectly worthless when 
done, and partly justifies Mr. Crane in calling pictorial art 
of this kind worse than a photograph. Mrs. 'T. Hammond, 
Mr. H. M. Livens, Mr. H. Roe, Mr. G. Haité, and Miss 
H. Myers are amongst the best contributors. 
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THE MUTUAL’ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY’S 
NEW. SCHEME. 


R. MARKS, the Actuary and Secretary of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, complains that, in our criti- 
cism last week of the Society’s scheme of investment assu- 
rance, we implicitly accused it of misleading the public, and 
he goes at some length into a defence of the scheme. As 
it is not our custom to publish correspondence, we think it 
only due to the Society to reproduce in substance the 
Actuary’s argument. He asserts, firstly, then, that the 
rates of premium have been calculated on the best available 
data ; that the benefits offered can be secured neither by 
the assured nor by his representatives in these days of shaky 
investment and falling interest without the assistance of a 
Life Assurance Office; and, thirdly, that the Society acts 
with extreme fairness in offering on the death of the assured, 
either to pay the full value of the policy or to continue fora 
stated period to pay 5 per cent. upon a smaller sum. With 
regard to the complaint, we expressly said that any one 
competent to judge of such matters who would carefully 
read the scheme had the materials before him to understand 
it thoroughly; but we added that it was likely to mislead 
the unwary. From that we cannot retreat. We had no in- 
tention of imputing improper motives ; had that been so, our 
language would have been plainer and stronger. But the 
wording of the scheme seems to us not so explicit as it ought 
to be—seems, in short, likely to mislead the unwary, to use 
the same word we employed last week. Coming now to the 
first allegation, we do not doubt that the calculations have 
been made on the best available data, and we did not imply 
any doubt upon the point. Respecting the second allega- 
tion, we have not disputed the fairness of the Society in 
offering either to pay, on the death of the assured, the full 
policy or to pay a smaller sum ata later date. But when 
the Actuary asserts, in the third place, that neither the 
assured nor his representatives can do as well for them- 
selves as the Society can do for them, we immediately join 
issue. We ask Mr. Marks, Is he prepared to deny that 
the annuity which the Society engages to pay to the re- 
resentatives of the assured for twenty years after the 
eath of the assured amounts to very little more than 3 per 
cent. upon the full value of the policy? And, if he is not 
me te to deny that, does he mean to tell the public that a 
usiness-man of ordinary capacity is not able to invest a given 
sum safely to bring in 3 per cent., or even 34 percent.? The 
burden of risk, trouble, and expense which appears so very 
formidable to the Actuary of the Mutual Society does not 
look so to us. On the contrary, we think that the repre- 
sentatives of the assured will do better for those for whom 
they are trustees by exercising the option to receive on the 
death of the assured the full value of the policy, and to 
invest it to the best of their judgment—of course exercising 
due care. The real question between the Actuary and our- 
selves may be put thus plainly :—Is it better for a man of 
thirty to pay 50/. odd per annum till his death to secure his 
family 2,440l.? or to pay the same sum annually to secure 
his family too/. per annum for twenty years, and after that 
a lump sum of only 2,000/. ? 


JODHPUR (RAJPUTANA). 


_— from the plain, with storied arch and stair, 
Rock-built, august, inviolate, steep on steep, 
Jodhpur exalts her sun-born Chieftain’s keep, 
A lustrous beacon set in lustrous air ; 
Thence, past the city’s brave and motley wear, 
’ We scan the ridge’s desert- guarded sweep ; 
So dream the cheerful gods, when light they sleep, 
In visions marvellous and passing fair. 
Yet chiefliest in Jodhpur this we prize, 
Her witness that the faith of England gave 
Her people room to dwell in their old guise 
And wont, with naught from man to fear or crave : 
Whereof we reap in Rajput freemen’s eyes 
The frank salute of neither boor nor slave. 


REVIEWS. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


WHEN it was first announced that the Abbotsford papers 

were to be “drawn” afresh, to supplement the contents: 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, there were those who shook their 
heads. The first instalment, however, the complete publication 
of the Journal, though it showed that Lockhart’s taste and 
judgment were as impeccable as had been supposed, and though it 
added little positive to what was known, showed also that there 
was no need for alarm. No one who had viewed aright the 
noble and stainless strength of Sir Walter's character—flawed, 
indeed, to a comfortable humanity by one surprising error of 
judgment, but otherwise proof against criticism—feared any 
revelations that might lower him. But a warning of Lockhart’s. 
own in reference to some of the productions of his last and 
“failed” days could not but recur. There was, however, no 
need for anxiety; and the Journal, if in parts almost necessarily 
painful, was never in the very least unworthy. These additional 
letters have an even better right to appear. There is for them 
the imprimatur of Lockhart himself in the words “ after the lapse 
of ten years more copious use might be made of those materials 
[the letters and diaries], without indecorum ”—and if after the 
lapse of ten years, how much more after the lapse of fifty-six ? 
Further Mr. Douglas (who edits as well as publishes these 
volumes, and edits them very well indeed) has had the advantage 
of not a few documents which were not at Lockhart’s disposal, or 
which “decorum” prevented him from using freely. Thus the 
present editor is able to print in ertenso the letter to Mr. John. 
Villiers, afterwards third Earl of Clarendon, on the subject of 


the purposed Society of Literature, of which Lockhart mentions. 


with regret “that he had been able to secure no copy.” And 
while Lockhart was merely able to make one or two refer- 
ences to the correspondence with Lady Abercorn, that corre- 
spondence itself forms, perhaps, the most considerable and, as- 
some may think, the most interesting feature of the present book. 

On the whole, it is not too much to say that the contents of 
these eight or nine hundred pages yield in no respect to the- 
earlier and already known matter which made the chief delight 
of what some have regarded as the most delightful of biographies. 


In many cases they simply complete Lockhart—giving more of 


the same things (such as his admirable letters to his wife de-- 
scribing the Irish tour just before the smash) on which, for this 
consideration or that, and sometimes, no doubt, merely to save 
space, he drew but sparingly. Indeed, with the whole Journal 
and these Letters before us, and with the probability of more (for 
it will be noted that this particular batch covers not quite thirty, 
and we may add that but for a few letters at the beginning it 
does not cover much more than twenty, years of Scott’s life), we 
foresee what will have to be done before very long. This will 
be the re-editing of Lockhart, with his own admirable text un- 
touched, but with the additional matter now in course of publica- 
tion arranged, bracketed or in notes, to complete him. For the 
present, Mr. Douglas has printed the book excellently, has adorned 
it with a beautiful frontispiece from Chantrey’s bust and two 
vignettes on the titles, has given all necessary assistance to the 
necessary “piecing” by apposite, but not copious, notes, has. 
prefixed to each volume elaborate and extremely well-digested 
contents, and also, dividing the letters into years instead of 
chapters, has set as a reminder heading to each a brief list of the 
important contemporary events, literary and other, of the Life.. 
It would be impossible to have necessary editorial work done 
more thoroughly and helpfully ; unnecessary editorial pottering 
more comfortably and resolutely eschewed. 

And the matter is such as deserves, and more than deserves, 
that everything should be done for it, albeit it is itself of such 
a nature that, if it were flung to the reader in as bad a condition 
as possible, its intrinsic interest would prevail. It opens with a 
few letters, the only ones we think yet published, from Seott to: 
Miss Carpenter before their marriage; and it closes in the 
appendix with an extremely interesting set from Mr. Disraeli to- 
Lockhart in the matter of the former’s appointment to the 
editorship of the Quarterly and toa sort of undefined but very 
handsomely paid coadjutorship with Murray in regard to the- 
unlucky Representative. (It may be observed, by the way, that, 
considering the intimacy shown in these letters, there is a rather 
remarkable “economy” in Lockhart’s remarks about Disraeli 
when Croker appealed to him for information on the subject 
eighteen years later.) Between these two it “snows of meat 
and drink” in regard to matters of literary and biographical 


* Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1797-1825. 2 vols. Edinburgh: 
1893. 
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interest. There are accounts from Sir Walter's own hand of the 
much-discussed and disastrous duels between Scott of the London 
and Christie, and between Stuart of Dunearn and the unfor- 
tunate elder son of Johnson’s biographer; as well as of another 
affair which might have come to as fatal an arbitrament, if the 
Whig pamphleteer had not shown the white feather, in the 
dispute about the Blackwood attack on Playfair. There is in a 
note, and recently contributed by Lord Moncrieff from memory 
of Cockburn’s telling, an extremely pleasing addition to Scott's 
own account of his getting out of the difficulty of precedence be- 
tween certain guests by telling a story at the very moment when 
dinner was likely to be announced, and, as if absolutely engrossed 
in what he was saying, offering an arm simultaneously to each of 
the ladies concerned. There is one epistle in an old-fashioned 
style to Morritt, which will be alittle shock to Mrs. Grundy; and 
more shocks to her Grundyship! There is an odd definition of 
an “English gentleman’s” attitude to literature—of which it 
seems “he asks that it shall arouse him from his habitual con- 
tempt of what goes on about him.” The origin of Tartans, the 
cats and dogs of the Ashestiel and Abbotsford households, the 
Laureateship, and a thousand other things occupy the untiring 
pen that shamed Lockhart’s young friend from his idleness, 
Once more we can perceive the secret of the wonderful variety 
of his creation in the hardly less wonderful variety of his 
interests, 

From this side of the matter, however, we may pass, only 
requesting those who have formed an unfavourable opinion of 
Lockhart’s conduct in the duel affair to perpend the additional 
evidence here given, and Scott’s observation, “The Duke of 
Wellington, whom I take to be the highest military authority 
in the world, says, you can have nothing more to say to 8.” 

But we must go to another kind of interest, which, to some, will 
be even more attractive than this interest of subject. This is to 
be found in the revelation or indication of the character of the 
writers which the letters give. The most interesting of all to our 
thinking is the correspondence between Scott and the Marchioness 
of Abercorn. This covers almost the entire period (soon after the 
close of which Lady Abercorn died), and it is in parts the warmest 
we have of Scott’s correspondences ; but there is a certain puzzle- 
ment about it. He frequently addresses the lady as My Dearest 
Friend, at which expression she in one place at least expresses 
intense delight, while elsewhere she calls him in turn “friend of 
my heart.” Yet there are on his side odd lapses of constraint ; 
she does not seem to have been admitted to his full confidence in 
the novel matter, though he always sent her early copies ; she has 
to upbraid him more than once for not writing and almost for 
unkindness ; and he almost invariably concludes his letters to her 
with a formality which is something more than eighteenth- 
century punctilio, from an inferior to a superior in rank, and at 
the same time with no appearance of playful exaggeration. 
Whether the key of the enigma is to found in the fact that his 
brother, Thomas Scott—a worthy, but careless and unlucky, 
person—had been the Abercorns’ man of business, had had to 
fly, leaving his accounts in hopeless confusion, and, but for their 
forbearance and Scott’s own exertions, might have been in a very 
ugly case, we cannot say; but Sir Walter, though the very kindest, 
was one of the proudest of men, and it is possible. Or there 
may have been a touch of suspicion of possible jealousy of the 
friendship somewhere ; or the appearance of something enigmatic 
may be merely a delusion on our part. But it adds to the interest 
of the letters, which are charming on both sides. 

There are plenty from Lady Louisa Stuart, with all her 
inherited touches of “ Lady Mary,” and all her natural acuteness, 
It is very noticeable how this lady puts her finger (and that more 
than once) on the two chief technical faults of Scott’s faire as a 
novelist—his habit of introducing, with great pomp and pro- 
digality of promise, characters who have ultimately very little 
to do with the action, and his other habit of huddling up 
catastrophes, “That is to say,” says she once, “the aforesaid 
author grew tired, and flung the cards into the bag as fast as he 
could, I know his provoking habits.” Indeed, with some allow- 
ance for eighteenth-century sympathies and wants of sympathy 
chere and there, these successive criticisms of Lady Louisa’s form 
about the best series of remarks on the novels that we know. 
Again, the tolerably numerous letters to his daughter-in-law in 
the Life are supplemented by a good many more here. They are all 
in the same tone, the tone of intensely indulgent and affectionate 
hhumouring which long ago made us guess the ci-devant Miss 
Jobson of Lochore to have been possibly an amiable little person, 
but decidedly silly, There are, as we have said, further instalments 
of Lockhart’s letters to his wife during the Irish journey which he 
took with Anne Scott and Sir Walter to see the said Miss Jobson 
and her husband in their quarters—letters like those already 
published, admirably graphic, throwing off a whole scene or 


company in a touch or two, with a suggestion of the satire which 
made the author so feared, and with more than a suggestion of 
that repression of his own feelings which by some, at least, has 
made him so admired, There are very numerous epistles to the 
favoured, and favourite, Morritt ; and a good many to and from 
Miss Edgeworth—these last always of the first agreeableness. 
There aresome to Southey, cordial as may be, and yet somehow 
showing traces of the slight “aloofness” which kept Southey 
away from most people except his oldest and most intimate 
friends. The above-mentioned Thomas Scott (for whose talents 
Scott always seems to have had a rather undocumented admira- 
tion, while he freely condoned his haphazard way of living) and 
his widow and children receive not afew. W.S. Rose, Terry, 
Miss Smith the actress, and others figure; while there is a very 
large section from and to Joanna Baillie, who once at leaat, 
enclosing a rebuke from Lady Byron, tries to drag Scott into that 
unsavoury quarrel. The idiosyncrasy of Lady Byron's letter is 
appalling—it is Pharisaism incarnate writing with frozen gall. 
As for Joanna’s own various epistles, they are tolerable. But we 
never could get up much enthusiasm for Joanna. The best thing 
about “ Mrs, Biley,” as the Ettrick Shepherd—from whom, by the 
way, there are several things here—calls her in the Noctes, is 
thet Sir Walter thought much of her. 

And throughout, in the letters to, as well as in the letters 
from, him there is reflected what it is hardly extravagant to 
call the sunlight of Sir Walter's own character and genius. The 
completed Journal showed him, as it needs must, mainly in the 
house of mourning ; these letters, dealing with a period of almost 
unbroken prosperity, show him mostly in the house of mirth. 
But as in the other picture he was never abject, so here he is 
never unduly uplifted. In the almost innumerable aspects in 
which these letters present him there is not one in which he does 
not show well. The admirable, and not in the least pedagogic, 
wisdom of his cautions to Lockhart against the dangers threatened 
by the “Scorpion’s” own bitter tongue, the reckless extravagance 
of Wilson, and the unhealthy state of the politics of the time, 
contrasts as well as possible with the easy grace of his letters to 
ladies above-mentioned, the affection, without maundering, of his 
notes to his children, and the unfailing verve, sense, brilliancy of 
his miscellaneous correspondence. Once more, there is no mis- 
take about him; and, once more, we have in these letters, 
“natural as it lived,” such a combination of the kindest and 
noblest graces of heart, with the most varied and potent gifts of 
brain, as is not historically known to have existed in any other 
human being. 


NOVELS.* 


uses can be little doubt that “society novels,” as they are 

termed in the literary slang of the day, are more popular 
just at present than any other, and A Gray Eye or So, if rather 
clumsily named, is a fairly successful specimen of this class. 
We do not pretend that it is a perfect work of fiction. It 
is wanting in pathos; it is wanting in grace; it is wanting in 
contrast ; it may be wanting in “heart”; but these deficiencies 
are to a great extent atoned for by its humour and, here and 
there, by its brilliancy. A murder seems to us an undesirable 
incident in a novel of this sort, and that introduced here is quite 
unnecessary, if not absolutely injurious to the story. Quite 
as much, and a good deal more, might be said of the intro- 
duction of a mock marriage—an infamous procedure on the part 
of the hero; but he would be a stern and an ungenerous 
critic who could be seriously angry with such a good-humoured 
story as A Gray Eye or So, We are not sure that the 
wrath of every amateur reader of the book will be turned 
away quite so easily; for one or two of its characters may pos- 
sibly tempt appropriation ; that, however, is a matter with which 
we have no personal concern. The best part of the book describes 
life at a large country-house in Ireland. The guests were many, 
and we find them indulging in their various tastes in tobacco in 
the long dining-hall after dinner. The smokers of cigarettes con- 
versed “on a topic which they would probably have called Art”; 
those who smoked pipes explained “their splendid failures to 


* A Gray Eye or So. By Frankfort Movre. 3 vols. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1893. 

To Right the Wrong. By Edna Lyall. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1894. 

Jeanie o° Biggersdale, and Other Yorkshire Stories. By Katherine 
Simpson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1893. 

The Curb of Honour. By M. Betham Edwards. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1893. 

The Quickening of Caliban. A Story of Modern Evolution. By J, 
Compton Rickett. don, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Company. 

A Bubble Fortune. By Sarah Tytler. London: Hutchinson & Co, 
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secure certain big fish during the day”; while the cigar-smokers 
“talked of the Horse and the House—mostly of the Horse”; 
among the last-named talkers and smokers being a judge, who 
had been three days in the house, and “had steadily refused to 
entertain the idea of talking on any other subject than the Horse 
from the standpoint of a possible backer”; although when an 
event known as the City and Suburban had been mentioned in 
his Court, he had inquired whether “that was the name of a 
Railway Company.” In the hostess’s opinion, the first principles 
of successful entertaining were six—namely, “a social scandal of 
high order,” “a great social reform,” “an unfair game of cards,” 
“the discovery of a new religion,” “a very daring skirt dance,” 
and “local colouring.” One of her guests “was not a man of 
genius, but upon occasions” “could be quite as disagreeable as 
if he were”; another was “a highly-educated young lady,” who 
“could be uninteresting in four languages”; yet a third was a 
wicked old man, who admitted that he “had now and again had 
a good time” (the word “ good” not being “ to be accepted in its 
Sunday-school sense”), but had now “almost made up his mind” 
to retire, and “let the world go to the devil in its own way.” 

If the pretty Puritan is a favourite character of fiction, it 
is easier to write an attractive romance on the Royalist than 
on the Roundhead side. In To Right the Wrong the author 
of Donovan fights for the cause of the Parliament against 
the claims of King Charles, and not without considerable skill. 
She endeavours to appease the wrath of her Royalist readers 
by making an odious Puritan character, named Original Sin 
Smith, the knave of her story; and she fully admits that 
there were good fellows on either side. ‘“ We have some cropped 
hypocrites,” says the Roundhead hero ; “and you Royalists have 
some licentious effeminate Cavaliers, with scented lovelocks; but 
the bulk of each party is made up of brave and honourable men.” 
Again, Sir William Waller is made to say to a Royalist, “ Are 
there not good men on both sides? And those so divided that, 
like parallel lines (the both [sic] right and straight), they cannot 
be brought to meet?” A good historical novel is a difficult book 
to write ; in most cases either the novel is sacrificed to the his- 
tory, or history is set at open defiance for the sake of the novel ; 
while too often the novel spoils the history at the same time 
that the history spoils the novel. In this particular instance the 
plot, properly so called, has little interest; and almost the only 
excitement depends upon the hair-breadth escapes of the hero. 
To our mind there are too many battles. One, or at most two, 
powerfully described fights, say one big battle and one siege, 
would have been enough. We are not forgetting the numberless 
hand-to-hand encounters in the Iliad; but the modern novel is a 
work of art framed on very different lines, Well as she writes, 
the author has some rather wearisome tricks of style, such as 
“the two passed through the entrance,” “the two sat together,” 
and so on. Nevertheless, Zo Right the Wrong is more worth 
reading than many of the three-volumed novels of this autumn. 

The work of developing Yorkshire or any other county’s local 
legends into readable stories for the circulating libraries is beset 
with many difficulties. Weird and interesting as they may have 
sounded when he heard them, the manufacturer of cottage-corner 
tales into drawing-room literature generally finds that they will 
not “work out” satisfactorily when he tries to amplify them upon 
paper. He may have no hesitation in drawing largely, if not 
entirely, upon his own imagination when describing either the 
appearances or the conversations of his characters; but, if he is a 
conscientious writer, he will have some scruples with regard to 
tampering with the main incidents. Yet folklore tales rarely 
have well-constructed plots, and when told in many words their 
deficiencies in this respect become the more apparent. Be it 
ever so abrupt and crude, the guide's, the driver's, or the cottager’s 
story, when told in the provincial dialect, and with the scene 
before the eyes, has a charm of its own, half that charm con- 
sisting in its unconventionality ; but when presented in the form 
of a regulation work of fiction, it is exposed to the danger of 
being judged according to the ordinary laws of that art, and con- 
demned as ill conceived and objectless. For these reasons we 
fear that a somewhat unfavourable sentence will be passed on 
Jeanie O' Biggersdale, and other Yorkshire Stories, and we recom- 
mend it to mercy; for we think that its readers will find many 
extenuating circumstances if they will but get the book, and at 
the least judiciously skim it. 

There are some good descriptions of scenery in The Curb 
of Honour; the pity is that its author did not use the curb of 
moderation in the matter of adjectives and expletives. We care 
not to read of people being “unusually artificially elate,” and 
such a word as “astoundment” is abominable. One of the 
principal characters is a very pretty French pastor. He had “a 
face, beautiful yet insouciant of beauty, spiritual yet pathetic in 
ita simplicity,” and “ dark pensive eyes with girlish lovely lashes.” 


His complexion was “ brilliant,” and his “close-cut curls and 
beard ” were “of richest trown.” He must, indeed, have been a 
beautiful clergyman! And he was an even better man than he 
looked. “A beautiful young horse,” grazing on a precipitous 
mountain-slope in a Pyrenean valley, fell, and “as a ball set 
rolling, the terrified creature slid down the hill-side, a few 
seconds more surely to perish, drop like a stone from hill-top to 
valley, fall headlong amid the river-tossed boulders, inanimate as 
they.” Fortunately, the pretty clergyman happened, at the 
moment, to be taking the air on that same mountain slope. 
“ With the nimbleness of a chamois hunter and the nerve of a 
toreador,” he “sprang forward,” and “by virtue of promptitude 
and skill” “he threw a lasso over the horse’s head.” What an 
excellent divine, to walk about with a lasso in his pocket! 
“Then, flinging himself on the ground, with almost superhuman 
dexterity fastening himself to the slippery surface, he arrested 
the fatal course.” In contrast to all this, there are a few very 
creditable passages, and there is one decidedly good scene, in 
which the heroine declares her love for her patron. He abso- 
lutely refuses to marry her, and then, having acknowledged her 
immense indebtedness to him, she declares that they are at last 
quits. “Henceforth,” she says, “I owe you nothing. I have 
given you all I had, a heart to break.” 

Of the many varieties of novels, one of the least common is the 
missionary novel. The Quickening of Caliban is a specimen of 
this rare kind of book. As to the hero, a big African, “the 
doctors who have seen him say that he is a bit unfinished, not 
got comfortably through his evolution.” He is “got cheap” by 
some English showmen who see “money in him.” The main in- 
terest of this volume centres in the development of the soul of 
this heathen, whose name is Bokrie, and in his eventually finding 
religion. A Cambridge professor tries his hand upon him with 
very indifferent success; but the heroine, who has a very indefi- 
nite sort of creed of her own and a dash of nigger blood, at last 
both evolves and converts his soul. Anything more vague than 
the religion which he acquired it would be difficult to conceive. 
The pious convert was much too good to go to church, and in 
criticizing his conduct on this point, a clergyman’s wife said, with 
some reason, “ If every one is to worship under his own green tree, 
what is to become of the collection?” One great fault in the 
book is that Bokrie is much too intelligent in the beginning to 
allow of the reader’s taking any interest in his development. 
This is the style in which the unfinished man, who has not got 
comfortably through his evolution, makes inarticulate attempts at 
uttering human sounds. “I have been to church, yes, again and 
again. I love the organ; the sweet voices joined with the music. 
The good words of the preacher charm me. Yes, I will lead a better 
life.” A “brute” of this sort does not require much evolution! 
Indeed he talks philosophy, gets drunk, sneers at religion, and 
makes love, much as civilized people do; consequently his story 
rather fails of its object. 

Miss Sarah Tytler’s story, 4 Bubble Fortune, may be described 
as harmless for young ladies who have not yet come out. Judged 
as such it is all very well; criticized in comparison with other 
novels of hers it must be pronounced a dull book, despite its un- 
doubtedly true rendering of a particular class of thought and 
haviour. 


A HISTORY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


os is, perhaps, no county in England which sur- 
passes Northumberland in the interest and importance 
of its historical associations; no other county, certainly, 
preserves more monuments of its history, from the Roman 
Wall downwards, and to those who have walked about its 
parks and villages, its islands, its coast, its streams, and its 
hills, there are few parts of England which surpass Northum- 
berland in natural attractions. It would be difficult to find 
river scenes more beautiful than those of the Coquet above 
Warkworth, and those which abound on Tweed and Tyne; towns 
more venerable than Hexham; hills and valleys wilder than 
those which lie around the Cheviots. This corner of England is 
also fortunate in still possessing many of its ancient families, and 
fortunate, further, in finding among them such a genuine 
enthusiasm for their county as to make the work of which this is 
the first volume possible. 

Everybody who knows anything at all of county histories knows 
the late Rev. John Hodgson’s incomplete work on Northumberland. 
Incomplete, because he did not live to complete it, but thorough 
in every point so far as this most careful and painstaking anti- 
quary was allowed to go. It was in 1890 that a committee of 

“A His of Northumberland. Vol. I. The Parish of ey 
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gentlemen was formed for the purpose of completing the History 
o&f Northumberland on the lines laid down by Hodgson, and it 
was resolved that the work should begin with those districts 
which he had not touched. That is to say, the History is to be 

ial, and two units of division have been adopted, the old 
ecclesiastical parish and its subdivision the township, Towards 
this work large gifts of money have been advanced, and such 
collections as those belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, 
Mr. Hodgson’s heirs, Dr. Raine, Lord Tankerville, the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, and others have been placed at the service of 
the Committee. In short, everybody who could give any assist- 
ance has given it, with the result that we have before us perhaps 
the finest chapter or instalment of a county history that has ever 
been placed before the world ; an instalment careful, and, if one 
may venture on so sweeping a judgment, exhaustive ; illustrated 
freely with maps, plans, and drawings, and provided with 
genealogies of every important family. As for the genealogies, it 
is impossible, one supposes, to verify the older portions ; they were 
formerly accepted at the Herald’s Visitations, and must now be 
received by faith ; for the later years the registers seem to have been 
consulted on every point. The thoroughness of the work will be 
understood when one discovers that this great volume of 450 pp., 
with all this wealth of history and antiquities, only covers a 
little patch of ground not more than thirty square miles or so 
in extent, and containing about twenty villages. That is to 
say, it includes the Parish of Bamburgh and the Chapelry of 
Belford—what was called the “Shire” of Bamburgh extended 
much further, and included all the parishes south of Bamburgh 
as far as the river Aln. 


Of course the most important monument in this district is the 
great fortress called Bamburgh Castle, built upon a vast basalt 
rock which is itself a natural fortress; it was, in fact, the fortress 
of Dinguaroy, in the hands of the Britons. But it was the 
English chieftain Ida who “timbered Bebbanburh.” The history 
of the Castle is narrated at great, but not too great, length in 
this volume. The importance always attached to this Castle 
from the time of its erection can hardly be exaggerated. ‘Yet in 
one respect it was deficient. Although on the seashore, it had 
no kind of port. It might be possible—though dangerous—to 
land on the sands north and south of the Castle; but no ships 
could anchor off that open coast. The nearest port would be 
the little place called Warrenmouth. In this respect Dunstan- 
burgh, with its natural port, the tiny inlet, on the south side, 
might at times become of greater value than Bamburgh. On 
more than one occasion the Castle was suffered to fall into decay, 
and, in the hands of the Forsters, who had it for about a hundred 
years, the Keep itself became ruinous. The main points of its his- 
tory—to begin with the Conqueror—are its submission by Gos- 
patric; its siege by William Rufus, which 1s a little known, 
but a most dramatic story; its continual alarms, attacks, and 
fights as Scots or rebels marched north or south; the passing 
of the Castle from king to noble and from noble to king. 
In the reign of Edward II. the Castle, though garrisoned, 
was allowed to fall into ruin; his successor repaired it to 
such good purpose that the place successfully stood a siege 
by the Scots under Archibald Douglas. David Bruce was a 
prisoner at Bamburgh; and here Edward III. completed his 
convention with Edward Baliol. Hotspur was Constable of 
Bamburgh. In the Wars of the Roses the Castle was for a time 
the headquarters of Margaret. There was another siege in which 
the place was defended by 300 men against 10,000, and only 
submitted when they had eaten their horses. It was re- 
taken the next year by the Lancastrians when Henry VI. 
come to Bamburgh with 2,000 men. After the defeat at 
Hexham the remains of the army fled to this Castle, which was 
taken by Warwick shortly afterwards. With the Wars of the 
Roses ended the sieges of Bamburgh. It was allowed to fall 
into ruin under Elizabeth, when Sir John Forster, the Con- 
stable, “ laid waste ”—whatever that means—the whole Castle for 
his own plunder. This Sir John, the second son of Sir Thomas of 
Adderstone, was the founder of the Bamburgh Forsters, through an 
illegitimate son, John, whose son, Claudius, King James appointed 
Constable of the Castle and Sheriff of Northumberland. Finally, 
the whole of the Bamburgh Forsters’ estates became the property 
of Lord Crewe, by whom they were left in trust to the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham. It was not till the year 1757 that anything 
was done to repair or restore the ruined Castle, The Chapter then 
took it in hand, and left it much as we now see it. The old walls re- 
main ; but upper rooms have been added to the Keep, and the roof 
has been raised; modern windows and fireplaces have been intro- 
duced ; and it is now an extremely comfortable and a very romantic 
place of residence. The “ Royal City,” once a town of consider- 
able importance, but now a village of none, except as a watering- 


Place, formerly possessed a corporation, with charters and privi- 


leges, now forgotten; it owned a Cell of Austin Friars; a 
Dominican Friary ; that necessity of all medizeval towns, a Lazar- 
house ; and at one time owned ships which probably traded from 
Warrenmouth, for, as already stated, there is no port at Bamburgh 
itself. 

It may be mentioned—the fact being proved by the records 
of the Court of Chancery—that the statements made in most 
histories as to the confiscation of Bamburgh Castle after the 
rebellion of 1715 are quite inaccurate. The real facts of the 
case are, that, on the death of Sir William Forster in 1700, 
the estates of Bamburgh and Blanchland devolved upon his 
brother, Ferdinando Forster. That on his murder in 1701 
the two heirs were Dorothy Lady Crewe and Thomas Forster, 
son of Frances, her sister. That in 1704 the creditors ex- 
hibited their bills in Chancery, and that in order to pay them 
the estates had to be sold. ‘That Lord Crewe bought them all 
for the lump sum of 20,679/., which shows that this branch of 
the Forsters were never very wealthy. After paying off the 
creditors, Lady Crewe and her nephew, Thomas Forster, had 
exactly 1,028/. to divide between them—all that was left of 
the Bamburgh and Blanchland estates. The “General” of the 
1715 rising had in fact nothing at all to lose, except the succes- 
sion to his father’s estate of Adderstone. He had, also, pro- 
bably, his debts, as became a gentleman of Northumberland, 
There are thirty genealogies of gentle families given for this 
little corner of England alone; of these, five belong to various 
branches of the Forsters. One cannot look at them without 
humbly remarking the Providential manner in which the matrons 
of Northumberland filled up the ravages of war; nowhere, surely, 
were tliere ever larger families. And the necessities of never- 
ending Border warfare may, indeed, excuse irregularities such as 
those which appear in the genealogy of the Bamburgh Forsters. 
Above all things fighting men had to be born. We must not 
dismiss this excellent work without noting that Grace Darling 
lies buried in Bamburgh churchyard. There are old people 
in the village who still remember her, and cannot be persuaded 
that she did anything out of the common. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH.* 


are sometimes accused of criticizing books 
before reading them. It would be possible to turn the 
tables on Mr. Greville Tregarthen, who has essayed to tell the 
story of a nation before it exists. We cannot think that this his- 
tory of what is, by anticipation, called the “ Australian Common- 
wealth,” legitimately finds a place in Mr, Fisher Unwin’s “Story 
of the Nations” series. A glance at the subjects of the thirty- 
four predecessors of the present number in the series will show 
the anomaly of its addition to such a fellowship. All the peoples 
whose story is told have, with a few exceptions, ceased to exist as 
separate or independent nations; and in the two or three excepted 
cases, the inclusion of their “stories” among those of bygone 
nations has in most instances, as witness Holland and Portugal, 
a melancholy appropriateness that justifies it only too well. In 
looking round for new worlds to conquer, it would surely have been 
more natural to turn to nations like England, France, or Germany, 
which, though still continuing to make history, yet have behind 
them the long and splendid annals of a storied past. But 
Australia! It is a geographical expression. The people who 
live there are not a nation—are only beginning to have aspi- 
rations to become one; and no Australian Commonwealth 
exists outside the pages of a Draft Bill for a future Federal 
constitution. The communities settled in the several colonies 
are, ninety-five per cent. of them, of the same races that 
inhabit these islands, and have not as yet any claim or pre- 
tence to a nationality of their own; nor is their story in any 
kind of sense the story of a nation or of any number of 
nations. Some day, when Australia is a nation, and has a story 
behind it, the tale of these early days will be told, briefly 
enough ; perhaps, for the credit of the race, the more briefly the 
better. Apart from these considerations, and passing over its 
title, which would surely never have been chosen but to justify 
its inclusion in this series, Australian Commonwealth (no article 
definite or indefinite is prefixed) may be classed as a piece of 
respectable bookmaking. In the structure of the book there is 
no attempt to write up to the title by welding the history of the 
different colonies into one, or, if that were impossible, by so 
telling the story of the whole group as to bring together what is 
common to all, to mark the points of difference, and thus to show 
the bearings and relations of the parts to each other. The book 

* The Story of the Nations: Australian Commonwealth. By Greville 
Tregarthen, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1893. 
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consists, in fact, of brief chronicles of each of the seven colonies 
that constitute Australasia, compiled from the materials ready to 
hand in earlier works, without any pretence of originality of 
thought or treatment. The absence of pretentiousness, indeed, 
is a feature for which the author is to be commended. These 
chronicles are prefaced by two chapters recapitulating the lead- 
ing events connected with early discoveries in the South Pacific 
and the events that led to the first British settlements being 
made on Australian soil. And at the end of the book are two 
other general chapters on Labour questions and Federation. The 
historical portion of the work is accurate, and the events re- 
corded are, on the whole, judiciously selected. On these grounds, 
and on account of the straightforwardness and lucidity of the 
narrative, the book may be recommended to readers previously 
unacquainted with the outlines of Australian history. 


In spite of the disconnected style adopted, the perusal of the 
chapters dealing with the several colonies, one after the other, 
cannot fail to impress upon a careful reader some at least of the 
points which a more purposeful writer than Mr. Tregarthen 
would have sought to bring out in his pages. One of these, and 
the most obvious, is that while on the one hand a strong family 
likeness runs through the story of the various colonies, on the 
other hand, the character, circumstances, and history of each one 
have distinctive features, giving it some individuality of its own. 
Two of the colonies are especially distinguished from the other 
five by the circumstances of their foundation. New Zealand and 

‘ South Australia were both colonized, in the stricter sense of the 
term, upon deliberate and organized systems, direct from the 
mother country. All the others owed their foundation or early 
growth, directly or indirectly, to convict settlement. All of 
them except Victoria had, in fact, had convict stations as the 
centres of their early activity, and Victoria was for long a por- 
tion of New South Wales, the original seat of convictism in 
Australia. It was not in the nature of things that the two 
colonies of Scuth Australia and New Zealand should wholly 
escape the taint, elsewhere hardly obliterated even now. But 
there is no question that the cleaner bill of moral health with 
which they started has had an influence still traceable on the 
character oftheir population. The records of the early days of the 
convict settlements are a blot upon the pages of English history. 
The nameless vices and inhuman cruelty, the blackguardism that 
prevailed, not only among the offscourings of English gaols that 
formed the convict population, but among their military warders 
and other classes of the community, may well be buried 
in oblivion, if that can be. But the influences of that vile period 
could not be so put away. The character of the society whose 
foundations had been laid in such a soil is exemplified in the 
naive excuse offered so late as the year 1838 by some men who 
were condemned to death for the murder of thirty or forty 
natives, men, women, and children—“ They were not aware that 
in killing blacks they were violating the law, as it had been so 
frequently done in the colony before.” As the author, quoting this, 
says, no stronger condemnation of “the existing state of affairs” 
could well be found. Phillip, the capable and far-seeing officer 
appointed to command the first transports and assume the 
governorship of the settlement at Botany Bay, deprecated the 
idea that convicts should lay the foundations of an empire, and, 
in a memorandum addressed to the Government before starting, 
proposed that the convicts should “ever remain separate” from 
the garrison, and from other settlers that might come out, after 
-as well as before the expiration of their sentences. What he 
would have done with them is not clear. But, as we know, this 
_plan was never attempted, and the freed men and their descendants 
became merged, as was inevitable, in the mixed communities that 
grew up round the settlements. Very much the same course was 
run in Van Diemen’s Land—a name dropped, with all the painful 
associations attached to it, to be replaced by the modern name of 
Tasmania. Victoria received the vicious elements of the early 
communities at secondhand; but, as she was the first of the 
colonies in which gold was found in large quantities, she received 
a further accession at a later period of her existence that gave 
her, for a time at any rate, more than her share of bad cha- 
racters. The early settlers there were in a great hurry to set up 
as an independent community; and it was but a short interval 
again between the erection of Victoria into a separate colony and 
the grant of responsible government. The serious constitutional 
deadlocks that occurred served to show how necessary for the 
-working of Parliamentary institutions are those personal qualities 
,and unwritten laws that, until recent years, made the English 
system the envy and admiration of the world. Western Aus- 
tralia, though founded by free settlers, had to welcome a convict 
settlement to preserve itself from early extinction. Subsequently 


the inhabitants even “asked for more”; but they resented the | 
suggestion that, as they found the convicts so useful, they should | 


contribute to their support, and claimed free immigrants sent out 
at the expense of the mother country instead. An early display, 
this, of a tendency that has become traditional among Australian 
colonists. The surrender, in 1890, of the whole of the half con- 
tinent called Western Australia, containing a million square 
miles of territory, to less than fifty thousand people, will be fresh 
in the memory of our readers. To Queensland perhaps belongs 
the questionable distinction of having, in the early days of settle- 
ment, surpassed the other colonies in the enormities perpetrated 
upon the aborigines. Even more recently her record has not 
been a very clean one in her treatment of the coloured labourers 
whose employment marks the great problem she has to face in 
developing the tropical districts. The same difficulty confronts 
South Australia in her northern territory. To the more favour- 
able circumstances attending the foundation of that colony, and 
of New Zealand, we bave already briefly referred. The salient 
feature in the early history of New Zealand was, of course, the 
conflict with the warlike Maori who owned and clung tena- 
ciously to the soil—a conflict the continuance of which was, no 
doubt, fostered by the employment of Imperial troops, whose 
presence afforded a livelihood to so many colonists. Upon their 
withdrawal peace speedily ensued. Politically New Zealand 
was, until recent years, unique among the Australasian colonies 
in having a quasi-federal form of Government with Provincial 
Councils. In 1876 her Constitution was assimilated to that of 
the other colonies. 


But, after all, a perusal of these chapters confirms the impres- 
sion that the points of resemblance outnumber and outweigh 
the points of difference between one colony and another. Take 
them all round, the story of ove is very much the story of all. In all 
cases there is the same bungling and mismanagement on the part 
of the d+ partment of the Home Government concerned with the 
first settlement, whether of bond or free. There is the same story 
of hardship and privation attending the first years in the new 
land and, in the majority of cases, of the cruelties and abomina- 
tions of the convict system, and of contact with the aborigines. 
In all we get the same tale of the vanity or tyranny or incom- 
petence of governors, of the personal animosities and self-seeking 
of their councillors, of turbulence and crime among the population. 
By-and-bye came the gold rush, from which has dated the progress 
and prosperity of Australia; and it is singular that almost 
every colony in turn has had the foundation of its wealth laid by 
the output of minerals discovered within its borders, Thence 
has followed the period of marvellous growth that the present 
generation is familiar with. The Australian communities have been 
intoxicated with success. But the foundations of success lacked 
stability, and the inflated superstructure built upon it could not 
but burst like another South Sea Bubble. The lesson Australians 
have had to learn is that production alone makes solid wealth ; 
that a nation can, no more than an individual, lift itself up by its 
ears or live for ever on its own fat, still less upon the fat of other 
people, as they have been doing. When that is learned, a real 
prosperity will be built up on the wreck of the house of cards 
that the wind has blown down. Federation, when it can be 
brought about—and we agree with Mr. Tregarthen in saying the 
sooner the better—will, we believe, do much to steady 
the colonial communities and their political leaders. Perhaps a 
central government for the whole of Australia, originally con- 
templated by Lord Grey, was hardly practicable among small 
settlements scattered over so vast a region without means of 
rapid communication. But we have all lived to regret that 
the Government were not firm enough or wise enough at 
the time the constitutions of the colonies were settled to im- 
pose those Imperial conditions the absence of which now opposes 
such serious obstacles to the task of consolidating the Empire 
on the basis demanded by modern requirements. We can all 
now agree with Lord Beaconsfield, who said in 1872 :—“ Self- 
government, in my opinion, when it was conceded to the colonies 
ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial 
consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied by an Impe- 
rial tariff, by securities to the people of England for the enjoy- 
ment of the unappropriated lands which belonged to the Sovereign 
as their trustee, and by a military code which should have 
defined precisely the means and responsibilities by which the 
colonies should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this 
country should call for aid from the colonies themselves. It 
ought to have been accompanied by some representative council 
in the metropolis which would have brought the colonies into 
constant and continuous relations with the Home Government.” 
And he added that, in his opinion, no Minister in this country 
would do his duty who neglected any opportunity of reconstruct- 
ing our Colonial Empire as much as possible. 
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ANDERSEN’S FAIRY-TALES.* 


knows that it was the foible of the great 
Danish fabulist to depreciate the one species of writing 
which he cultivated with unequalled excellence. He used to 
say, with a touch of gentle petulance, “ Why do people talk so 
much about my poor little fairy-tales, which will soon be for- 
gotten, and nothing about my poems, and my novels, and my 
dramas, and my books of travels, all of which will live among 
the masterpieces of Danish literature! Oh! do forget all about 
my silly little fairy-tales !” Andersen has now been dead nearly 
twenty years, and the verdict of posterity would certainly vex 
his mild spirit, if it could revisit us. Nobody, even in Denmark, 
reads The Two Baronesses or The Mulatto any longer, while the 
audience to which the fairy-tales appeal grows steadily wider 
and wider in all corners of the globe. 

We are informed that the magnificent edition which lies before 
us is merely one of four or five distinct translations of Andersen 
which are to make their appearance this season. We will not 
ask whether it is judicious to crowd the market in this way, or 
whether publishers might not do wisely to combine, instead of 
cutting one another's throats; but one thing is certain, that 
Andersen’s fairy-tales are in no danger of being forgotten. We 
are afraid to guess how many translators have tried their hands 
upon Andersen since Mrs. Howitt, at least fifty years ago, first 
opened to English readers this delicious page. Among later 
versions, those of Mrs. Paull and Mr. Dulcken remain in our 
memories as estimable, and one of the best, or the illusion of 
childhood has played us false, was anonymous. Every one thinks 
that he or she can translate Andersen, and, as a matter of fact, it 
is one of the hardest of tasks. 

We nourish an old-fashioned preference for introductions. The 
translation before us opens abruptly, without prefatory matter of 
any kind, and we are not told whether the version of Mr. Sommer 
is new or old. It is our impression that it is quite new, and we 
rejoice to believe, from internal signs, that it is made directly 
from the Danish, and not, like too many of its predecessors, 
through the German. This is in itself a great advantage, for 
much of simplicity and directness is bound to be lost in the 
course of a bis coctum preparation. The engraved title, which is 
in the most modern blottesque style, drops the word “ fairy- 
tales,” and calls the work, “Stories by Hans Christian Ander- 
een.” We are not quite satisfied with this. Eventyr is 
the Danish word, and this signifies, not a mere narrative or 
“ story "—fortelling or historie—but something marvellous or 
adventurous. “ Fairy-tale” is quite our safest English equiva- 
lent. It is rather interesting to note that in his very first series, 
in 1835, Andersen adopted the word eventyr. The fairy-tales, it 
may be well to remind ourselves, appeared at Christmas in the 
form of a brochure, and almost every successive year a similar 
pamphlet was issued in the winter. They were called eventyr 
until 1852, when, for no obvious reason, Andersen changed the 
name to historier, very soon returning to the original and most 
appropriate name. “ Wonder-stories” would, perhaps, be our 
best equivalent, if it were quite English; but certainly the idea 
of the marvellous ought not to be omitted. 

We confess that we are hard to please with a translation of 
Andersen ; and when we say that Mr. Sommer can be read with 
considerable satisfaction we intend rather high praise. We have 
very carefully compared several passages of his version with the 
Danish original, and in each case we have found that he has 
neither misunderstood the text nor avoided a difficulty. Perhaps 
a perfect translation of Andersen is a blue rose of literature not 
to be expected from mortal hands; and yet we do not see why 
it should not some day be given to us. We believe that the 
comparative failure of all the translators is due to a misconception 
of what Andersen’s real gift is, and the nature of the thing which 
they are called upon to render into English. We took up Mr. 
Sommer’s volumes in the hope that at last we had found the 
inspired translation. His work is sound and honest, but it is 
not inspired. We will try to explain what it is that differ- 
entiates Andersen from all other writers, and makes him so 
difficult to translate. 

When Andersen began to write for children he invented a 
totally new thing. It is true that the critics of his own country 
have pointed to his literary relationship with the German Museus, 
whose Volksmirchen, no doubt, did point the way for Andersen. 
But when the latter once began to feel at ease, and learned to 
express his own individuality, there was an end to all superficial 
imitation of Museus. The German story-teller had tried to give 
&@ popular and even an infantile air to his narrative, but his 
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naivetés were not a little affected, and were essentially literary in 
their tone. Muszeus was just an eighteenth-century petit conteur 
trying to seem to address an audience of German children, but 
really glancing over their heads every moment to see how their 
elders appreciated his tropes and turns. There is not a trace- 
of all this in Andersen, whose prime characteristic and the main 
source of whose success is, that he writes of and to children as if 
none but children existed. 

It is, in consequence, the peculiarity of Andersen’s style that 
it is at once perfect and wilfully imperfect. It is perfect in that 
it isan almost faultlessly graceful and appropriate vehicle for 
the special images and trains of whimsical reflection, and, above 
all, for the abrupt narrative, which he desires to produce. It is 
imperfect in that it follows none of the recognized rules of 
writing, ignores syntax and sometimes grammar, invents a 
vocabulary, liquefies the frozen forms of speech to something: 
absolutely easy and flowing, and is careful to present no ex- 
pression and no turn of language which is not the common pro- 
perty of all Danish children. The Danish style of Andersen’s 
fairy-tales, then, combines the utmost grace and picturesqueness 
with a total disregard of the acknowledged literary proprieties, 
Hence the extreme difficulty of rendering his charm in a foreign. 
language. If the least flavour of vulgarity or commonness is. 
allowed to slip in, the volatile perfume of the thing is gone; if, 
on the other hand, correct and stately forms, or a rigid syntax, 
are indulged in, the delicious infantile air of the narrative dis- 
appears. 

Some translators of Andersen have made the first of these 
blunders, and we turn from the insipidity of their versions. Mr. 
Sommer has avoided this Charybdis, but he nears a Scylla of his. 
own. His language, without swelling into Wardour Street, is 
too elaborate, too adult. He has not ventured to make Andersen 
prattle on in his own perfectly artless way, and ever and anor 
we find him positively shrinking from the Danish writer's 
egregious simplicity. The fault is not one which is serious 
enough to destroy our pleasure in reading the stories, but it 
certainly prevents our full comprehension of Andersen’s manner. 
It is, perhaps, presumptuous to dash in where so many have- 
failed, but we must endeavour to justify our criticism by an 
example. Here is Mr. Sommer's translation of a fragment of 
“ The Swineherd” :— 


‘“T hope it is not natural,” said the princess. 

‘“ Yes, certainly it is natural,” replied those who had 
brought the presents. 

“Then let it fly,” said the princess, and refused to see the 

ince. 

6, But the prince was not discouraged. He painted his 
face, put on common clothes, pulled his cap over his forehead, 
and came back. 

‘“Good day, emperor,” he said; “could you not give me 
some employment at the Court ?” 

‘“There are so many,” replied the emperor, “ who appl 
for places that for the present I have no vacancy; but I wi 
remember you. But wait a moment; it just comes into my 
mind. I require somebody to look after my pigs, for I have: 


great many.”’ 


That is by no means a bad paraphrase; but this, word for 
word, is as nearly as possible what Andersen says :— 


‘“T shouldn't think it can be real,” said the princess. 
on yes, it’s a real bird,” said the people who had 
t it. 


‘“ Well, then, let the bird fly away,” said the princess ;. 
and she would not hear of allowing the prince to come. 

‘But he would not be discouraged; he smeared his face 
with brown and black, pulled his cap down over his head, and 
knocked at the door. 

*“ Good day, emperor,” said he; “can't I come and be & 
servant here in the Castle ?” 

«“ Why, yes!” said the emperor. “I want somebody who 
can look after pigs. We have such a lot of them!”’ 


We do not say that this is so elegant as Mr. Sommer’s, but. 
we think we can assert that it would be easier for children to- 
foliow, and is more childlike as narrative. We merely ask for an 
impartial comparison of our last paragraph with Mr. Sommer’s. 
Here Andersen used eighteen words, and we have been forced to 
use twenty; but why should Mr. Sommer swell it out into 
forty-eight ? 

The large-paper edition of this book, which lies before us, bound 
in gilt white buckram, is a magnificent example of the skill of the- 
Ballantyne Press. We have seen no more splendid piece of recent. 
printing, and the ink and paper are worthy of the type. The illus- 
trations are numerous and not ineffective ; although we cannot feel 
these mock-archaic designs, heavily handled throughout, and imita- 
tive of the rude weodcuts of the fifteenth century, to be wholly in 
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keeping with the temper of Andersen. A block-book inspired by 
Mr. Walter Crane {is not quite our ideal of an edition of the 
Fairy Tales, where all should be simple, clear, and relatively 
modern. Some of the smaller illustrations, produced in emula- 
tion of Holbein, are simple and good ; but those in which a great 
deal of detail is attempted are apt to be confusing to the eye and 


forms, on the whole, a noble monument to the gesius of Hans 
Andersen. We have described the limited large paper edition, 
but there is also one, in two volumes, on small paper, prettily 
bound in decorated green cloth. 


SPAIN.* 


sa is, in a sense, entitled to claim indulgence for 
his book on the ground that he has attempted what, to his 
knowledge, “ has never been done before.” To the best of our 
belief this is the first popular account of the history of Spain 
from the Moorish Conquest down to the fall of Granada which 
has been published in England. But this claim must be under- 
stood in the proper sense. It requires to be checked by the 
careful use of the adjective “ popular.” Hallam, whom Mr. Watts 
does not include among the authorities named in his preface, has 
given an excellent sketch of the constitutional history both of 
Castile and of Aragon, in his “Middle Ages.” The general 
history of Dr. Dunham is also a very good and sound piece of 
work, of which Mr. Watts does speak, but with insufficient re- 

. Dunham’s decision to write in what may be called perpen- 
dicular layers is exasperating to the reader, though tempting to 
the writer who has to deal with so complicated a subject as the 
medisval history of Spain; but that is mainly a matter of form. 
It sounds very superior to say offhand that Dunham is “now 
entirely out of date,” and was not “gifted with the instinct of 
history to guide him through the mists and mazes of the early 
Spanish chronicles.” At least he knew them, which is more 
than we are prepared to assert of his critic. But Mr. Watts is 
given to taking a high tone with writers on Spanish history. 
He even pats Professor Dozy, to whom he, however, confesses his 
obligations, on the back as a person of “acumen and a true 
historical spirit,” but “discursive and pugnacious, who will 
stop in the middle of an important research to fight with 
some rival Arabist.” Professor Dozy undoubtedly fights one 
“rival Arabist” in his Recherches, which were professedly 
polemical ; but he does no such thing in his Histoire des Musul- 
mans d' Espagne. This pooh-poohing tone is very unbecoming, 
even in a scholar. It sits particularly badly on Mr. Watts, whose 
own knowledge of the original authorities is manifestly of the 
second-hand order. We find him saying that “some of these 
individual chronicles of the kings, beginning with that of the 
chivalrous Alphonso XI., were reprinted during the last century 
under the care of the Spanish Academy; but the series is by no 
means complete.” From this it appears that Mr. Watts has 
never seen Don Cayetano Rosells’s Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla. 
And yet it is in the Reference Library of the British Museum. 
If he had, he would know that the three Chronicles attributed 
to Fernan Sanchez de Tovar—Alphonso X., Sancho IV., and 
Ferdinand 1V.—are now in print. 

While making every allowance for the author of a popular 
history, we cannot but think that some knowledge of original 
authorities and of the meanings of names is useful even to him, 
It would at least preserve him from committing himself to such 
unmixed nonsense as this :— 


‘The Moslem army consisted almost entirely of Berbers, a 
fierce and warlike race, but lately converted to the new faith, 
whose appetite for war and pee in Spain was whetted by 
the t of revenge. The Berbers were the descendants 
of t Vandale, who had been driven out of Spain by the 
Goths some three hundred years before. Tarik, their chief, 
was himself a Berber, and therefore of blood akin to those 
who had conquered Spain from the Romans. No doubt some 
of the leaders of the enterprise, and some who were most 

icuous thereafter in guiding it to results beneficial to 
ind and to civilization, were Arabs; but it has not been 
sufficiently noted that the conquest of Spain was no exception, 
as at first sight it would appear to be, to the general law 
which rules the history of European nations, by which the 
<onquerors come from the North. The invading Berbers 
under Tarik were but a reflex wave of the great Scandinavian 
stream. The Goths were to be replaced by a more vigorous 
shoot from the same stock.’ 
* Story of the Nations—Spain ; being a Summary of Spanish History 
the Moorish Conquest to the Granada (711-1 AD.) B 
‘atts. London: Fisher New York : Bons. 


A writer who solemnly presents us with a mare’s-nest of this 
stately size escapes criticism. One can hardly answer him with- 
out starting from the rudiments. 


But Mr. Watts’s conception of the nature and the value of 
evidence is wholly strange to us. We cannot understand, for 
instance, by what rules he is guided in his treatment of the Ber- 
nardo del Carpio story. He knows that it is a mere romance of 
the thirteenth century, and that it is hopelessly wrong in 
names and dates. Yet he strives to show that it may have 
some basis of fact, and be of more value than the “ monstrous 
fable of Roland.” He argues that some of the Spanish ballads on 
Barnardo are “at least as old as the Chanson de Roland, 
while they may be credited with an authority even greater, see- 
ing that they speak of events which happened on Spanish soil 
and reflect Spanish opinion.” Yet we know that there was a 
Roland, Warden of the Marches of Brittany, and that he was 
killed when Charlemagne’s rearguard was cut off by the Basques 
in the Western Pyrenees. We know, also, that there were songs 
“de Karlemaigne et de Rollant” in the eleventh century, 
whether they were or were not identical with the existing 
“Chanson.” Of Bernardo del Carpio we hear nothing till the 
thirteenth century, and there is not a scintilla of evidence that 
any Spanish ballad was in existence for generations after the 
songs which Taillefer chanted in front of the Norman army at 
Hastings. The truth is, to anybody who applies the ordinary 
canons of criticism, that the Bernardo del Carpio story was a late 
answer to, and patriotic imitation of, the French legend of Roland. 
Historically, it is of no more value than “the impudent inven- 
tion,” as Mr. Watts calls it, that St. James appeared at the 
imaginary battle of Clavijo. Why is one fiction more “ impu- 
dent” than the other? The only distinction that Mr. Watts 
makes is, that the Clavijo story was invented in the “ interests of 
the shrine.” Mr. Watts is apt to be severe on “monkish 
chroniclers,” and to indulge in an undertone of jape about the 
Church. This is a very disqualifying frame of mind in a writer 
on Spanish history—medieval or other. 


We have dwelt at some length on these two passages, though 
they lie at the threshold of Mr. Watts’s book, because a writer's 
general knowledge and power of estimating evidence are of vital 
importance. It would be easy to go through Mr. Watts’s book, 
and select examples of inaccurate expressions or of damaging 
omissions. There is, at least, great laxity in speaking of Beren- 
garia, the daughter of Alphonso VIII., as of English blood, on 
the ground that her mother, Eleanor, was a daughter of Henry II. 
To say that Isabel the Catholic was of the same blood is no 
more correct. The Royal families of Europe were then as much 
intermarried as now, and formed a race apart. It is carrying 
patriotism to a strange point to attribute the virtues of Berengaria 
to the very small mixture of English blood which she inherited 
from her great-great-grandmother, the wife of our Henry I. It 
is a mistake to say that “the present cathedral of Leon was 
erected . . . in 1063” to receive the body of Saint Isidore. The 
style of that church, which is a very advanced example of 
the French Gothic, answering to our Decorated, should have 
warned Mr. Watts. Indeed, in another place he does say 
truly enough that the cathedral of Leon was built by 
French architects in the thirteenth century. San Isidro 
has his own church—grave romanesque work, as unlike the 
“ pulchra Leonina” as the Chanson de Loland is to the 
Ballade des Dames du temps jadis. It is not nearly precise 
enough to say that the “Ricoshombres” were “noble men, 
including not only the men of title, who were few in those days, 
but those possessed of estates.” The “rico” in this word answers 
to the “ric” in bishopric, and such words. It meant the ruling 
men, not the merely rich men in the modern sense. Again, it is 
quite wrong to say that Sancho IV. claimed to succeed to the 
throne in preference to the infant sons of his elder brother under 
any “ Visigothic law” which gave the second son a preference 
over grandsons, “ on the abstract ground that he was one degree 
nearer in blood, but perhaps for the more practical reason that he 
was better able to maintain his state and dignity.” The Visi- 
gothic monarchy was elective in the house of Alaric till his line 
became extinct in Amalaric, and then without limit of family, 
Sancho’s doctrine that proximity was to be more considered than 
representation was not peculiarly Visigothic, nor yet Spanish, 
It was the basis of the case of the Bruces against the Balliols in 
their suit for the crown of Scotland, Mr. Watts speaks of the 
“Catalan or Valencian, the offshoot of Provengal,” as if the 
names were interchangeable; whereas the Valencian is a separate 
dialect, though close akin to the Catalan. We do not expect 
full or exact detail from such a book as Mr. Watts’s. Still, a 
writer who has real knowledge can, even in a general sketch, 
indicate at least the essential things, and can state what he 
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does mention with precision. Here is a strangely vague 

:—“In return [for grants of land taken from the Moors] 
the Barons [of Aragon] were required to render him [the 
King] military service, so that the feudal system may be said 
to have existed in Aragon and Catalonia before it prevailed 
in Castile, if it ever did so in the latter kingdom.” Mr. Watts 
has unquestionably heard the Spanish jingle, “Que si y que no, 
y que sé yo?” “Yes and no, and what dol know?” He must 
excuse us for saying that his sentence has brought it to our mind. 
Surely it must be known whether a Castilian held his land on 
condition of rendering certain specified services, or whether he 
held it as property, and was bound by the general obligation to 
serve in the host. Asa matter of fact, it is known that he held 
his land as property, but that there were some fiefs, of which 
the most famous was that “ County of Portugal,” which in time 
became the kingdom, and independent. The experience ‘did not 
tend to make the kings of Spain in love with the feudal system. 
They were no more fond than William the Conqueror 
of a tenure which allowed the under vassal to believe that he 
was only bound to be loyal to his immediate lord. Since Mr. 
Watts touched on constitutional history at all, something should 
have been said of the Behetrias. Foolish national vanity may 
lead a Spaniard to say that Alphonso VI. was “the first to whom 
may be applied the name Afrancesado, as being the first who 
cultivated that connexion with France which is held by patriotic 
Spaniards to have been so calamitous for their country.” It is, 
however, only a very foolish national vanity which would talk in 
such a silly way of the foreign influence which Castile felt in 
common with Italy, Germany, and England, and to which all 
owed so much in their Church, their literature, and their archi- 
tecture. The later and easier period of Spanish history is told by 
Mr. Watts readably enough—though never otherwise than super- 
ficially. If we appear to have treated him harshly, let it be 
remembered that Mr. Watts is an absolute Malvolio in his tone 
of superiority to others. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER.* 


« DVENTURES are to the adventurous,” as Ixion wrote in 

the album. They seem to befall not only Mr. Haggard’s 
heroes, but his friends, and his dedication of Montezuma's 
Daughter to the late Mr. Jebb contains in half a page materials 
for a romance, Mr. Jebb, it seems, knew the whereabouts 
near Mexico of a great Aztec treasure buried during the 
Spanish conquest. But mysterious circumstances have again 
concealed the gold of Montezuma. Has Mr, Haggard no guess 
as to the locality of the cache? Not even the hoard of 
Agamemnon could be more curious than the golden suns, and 
beasts, and birds of the Aztec regalia. A company financed by 
archeologists might be started with Mr. Haggard in command, 
and if he has luck he should bring home not only “copy” but 
such marvels as the Spaniards sent to the melting pot or 
gambled away in a night. Nothing is more scarce than genuine 
Aztec antiquities; and somewhere there does exist, it seems, the 
hoard for which Thomas Wingfield, in Montezuma’s Daughter, 
endured hardness. Again, Mr. Jebb, we learn, possessed a mystic 
Aztec idol, which Mr. Haggard declined to accept at his hands, 
perhaps remembering the ring given to Venus, What was the 
matter with the idol? Did it walk the darkling house at mid- 
night, like the bronze statue in Lucian? Did it clamour for 
fresh sacrifice, and the palpitating hearts of men ? 

As Mr. Haggard can get so much romance into a dedication, it 
need hardly be said that he puts plenty into his novel, “ Here is 
richness!” we may say with Mr. Squeers. Here is a splendid 
anodyne at the service of fidgetty and troublesome youth during a 
wet day in the Christmas holidays. The boy who once begins to 
listen to Thomas Wingfield will scarcely hear even “ that tocsin 
of the soul, the dinner-bell.” The chief drawback to the book is 
one noted, in regard to another subject, by Sir Walter Scott. There 
are historical moments in which fiction can hardly cope with fact, 
and no mortal man, however inventive, could have imagined the 
marvels which history leaves ready to Mr, Haggard’s hands in 
the works of Bernal Diaz, Bernardino Sahagun, Acosta, and all 
the authorities of Prescott. The resurrection of the Princess 
Papantzin, for example, the figure of the shrouded dead in the 
Royal gardens, with her revelation of the life to come, and of 
the ruin to arrive from the sea, might seem an exaggerated fable 
to persons who do not know that no historical fact is better 
attested. The other prodigies are, at least, matter of contem- 
porary belief, and Mr. Haggard does not even use the strangest, 
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the story of the hind who burned the nose of Montezuma’s 
“ astral body,” the scar being transferred to the Royal 
feature in the ordinary body. For this singular circumstance, 
however, we have only the authority (as far as we know) 
of the credulous Acosta. The death-struggle of Mexico, again, 
has no historical parallel, unless it be the death-struggle of 
Carthage or of Jerusalem. Flaubert, in his mood when he wrote 
Salémmbo, would have been at home in “The Night of Terror,” 
and in the awful last days of the siege of the lake city. Mr. 
Haggard may have historical authority, though we are not 
acquainted with it, for the briefer, but not less fearful, last 
fight of the Otomies under the Princess Otomie, his heroine. 
The madness of the women, the religious frenzy of their latest 
sacrifice, which carried away even the half-Christian Princess, 
the volcanic breaking forth of the savage nature which had long 
been tamed, make a picture natural, impressive, and as true as 
human nature. 

Through these dreadful events, through the fight on the 
Teocalli top (where he lies bound with his bride as a victim to 
Huitzilopochtli), Thomas Wingfield is led in the romance. 
Leaving a peaceful home and a peaceful love in Norfolk on a 
quest of revenge for the most deadly of all wrongs, Thomas 
Wingfield pursues a Spanish villain, till they meet at last, where 
the ice surrounds the crest of the crater of Xaca. So far he 
pursues his enemy, through danger, torture, through godship 
and slavery, and at last he is not revenged of his own hand, and 
his sword is unstained. The villain is a regular unredeemed 
villain, and part of his iniquity is the turning of an open English 
nature into a spirit of vengeance which is hardly capable of 
repentance. Among the fictitious characters, that of Otomie is 
the most carefully studied, attractive, and forcible; among the 
historical persons, Montezuma, with his bigotry, superstition, and 
relaxed resolve, as of a doomed and hopeless victim, is a good foil 
to the nobility and barbaric chivalry of Guatemoc. Our old friend, 
Bernal Diaz, the historian and conqueror, comes in with his 
pleasant cheery common sense, and is felt as an element of relief 
among so many truculent scenes and characters. Mr. Haggard is, 
no doubt, hardly so much at home among Aztecs as among 
Vikings and Zulus; we have scarcely the same sense of reality 
as in the savage epic of Nada the Lily orin the saga of Eric. 
But the landscape is drawn from nature with broad and vigorous 
touches; the awful religion is powerfully rendered ; the fight and 
the love scene on the Teocalli compose one of Mr. Haggard’s 
most stirring scenes, and the whole tale is a kind of Salémmbo 
of the West. Many of the illustrations are excellent, especially 
the attempt to escape by the lake and the last ride of the haunted 
villain, “ with death behind him in the shape of a man.” 


EUROPEAN HISTORY--1789-1815.* 


LTHOUGH we do not find any mention in this book of the 
special purpose for which it has been written, it is im- 
possible not to discern it, and it would scarcely be fair either to 
the author or our readers to take no notice of it. The projected 
series to which this volume belongs, and of which it is the first to 
appear, clearly seems to owe its origin, partly to the arrangement 
of the work required for the Honours School of Modern History 
at Oxford, and partly to the mania for supplying knowledge to 
the vandidates in that school with as little trouble to them as 
possible, for saving them the labour of reading large books and 
hunting up things for themselves ; which mania is itself born of 
the pernicious mistake—too prevalent, nowadays, in places of 
teaching, we will not say of learning—that the first duty of the 
tutor is to impart such amount of information to his pupils as 
will enable them to win certain distinctions and rewards, rather 
than generally to educate their minds, and so enable them in 
after years to select and follow out with good effect some special 
line of study. Mr. Stephens’s book, then, if our theory as to its 
origin is correct—and we can scarcely be mistaken about it-—is 
primarily intended for those who are “ taking up the period” of 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars for examination 
at Oxford, and must, therefore, be regarded as a kind of glorified 
school-book. Looking at it in this light, we think that it is, on 
the whole, a decidedly satisfactory production; it is lucidly, 
though otherwise not particularly well written, concise, and 
accurate, and it is evidently the work of an author who knows 
far more about his subject than he has found it advisable 
to set down. Had it, however, been written with mo such 
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reforms, and the interests and diplomatic struggles of the different 
Powers represented at the Congress of Vienna—are treated in a 
fashion that can scarcely fail to give pleasure to any reader of 
sufficient education to care for such things. 


is surely to use words without having weighed their mean- 


be an expression of the writer's deli- 
for he afterwards praises Leopold Il. for 
part of his brother's work. The demand for 


‘tune, and not to the piping of their opponents. While ex- 
pressing ce ber, Mr. 
Stephens asserts that they began “fortuitously,” and his judg- 
ment deserves to be treated with respect. At the same time, 
we can scarcely call events fortuitous that are the natural 
consequences of deliberate action, and we suspect thet, awful as 
‘was the guilt of those who might have stopped these fiendish 
‘murders, and refrained from doing so because they approved of 
them, their guilt extends further back, and that they must be 
held to have laid the powder, if they did not actually apply the 
match, that caused this horrible catastrophe. Robespierre, we 
are told, had very slight influence in the second Committee of 
Public Safety, the Committee of the Terror, and was used as a 
” by the other members. These expressions, though 
capable of defence, are perhaps likely to convey an exaggerated im- 
pression. It is true that Robespierre was a man of theory rather 
than of action, a dreamer of impossible dreams, as we take him to 
have been, filled with aspirations born of a blind attachment to 
mistaken maxims and fed by conceit and prejudice. But if he was 
eo able a statesman as Mr. Stephens would have us believe, so 
clear-sighted, sagacious, and the rest of it, then this “ profoundly 
religious” man is not to be exonerated from one feather-weight 
of the damning load of guilt which the Committee heaped upon 
themselves, down to the day of his own destruction. Mr. 
Stephens notes very well the character of the atheistic movement 
in Paris which was disliked by the Committee, and was, indeed, 
‘to no smal! extent an attempt of the party of the Commune to 
regain some of ite former influence. On the other hand, we are 
eurprised to find no notice of the death of Marat. We remember, 
if we may for e moment refer to the author's History of the 
French Revolution, that our disapprobation was excited by the 
‘way in which this famous incident was treated there. If he can 
still find excuses for Marat’s many crimes, and no palliation fcr 
the one crime of her who rid the world of a monster, his silence 
‘here is judicious. 

As an example of the really excellent manner in which Mr. 
Stephens lays before his readers the position of parties in France 
at different epochs, we may point to what he says about the 
Clichian party and its opposition to the Directory. The victory of 
the Directors had an important bearing on the career of 
Bonaparte, for they gained it by the help of the army, and the 
death of Hoche in the same month left Bonaparte, without e 
xival, the greatest general of France, and therefore, “ practically 
the master of the political situation.” Mr. Stephens has wisely 
gefrained from entering at length on the Napoleonic wars; the 
size of his volume would have prevented him from doing so 
satisfactorily; and though, of course, he mentions the more 
important battles, he avoids military details, and dwells instead 
on the effect that the several campaigns had on the mutual re- 
lations of the States of Europe. We gather that he believes that 
‘Napoleon really itended to invade England from Boulogne, and, 
in spite of the arguments that have been advanced on the other 
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side, we are inclined to hold the same opinion. Napoleon's 
marshals certainly believed that he was set on the project, and 
were thoroughly in earnest abort it themselves. Still it is per- 
fectly possible that he instituted the Camp chiefly as a means of 
exhausting the resources of Great Britain, and partly as a train- 
ing ground for the Grand Army, which was to be used to crush 
Austria, as it did soon after the Camp was broken up. The 
humiliation of Austria was followed by the overthrow of Prussia, 
and when the next year the defeat of the Russians at Friedland 
enabled the Emperor Alexander to follow his personal inclina- 
tion and make peace at Tilsit, Napoleon was in a position fully to 
carry out his cherished scheme for the ruin of England by the 
destruction of her commerce. The volume ends with a rapid 
survey of the new European system established by the Congress 
of Vienna. It has some useful Appendices, containing tables of 
the rulers and chief ministers of the Great Powers from 1789 to 
1815, of the Bonapartist family, and of Napoleon’s marshals, a 
good Index, and four maps. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


v. 


judge from the supply, stories of the sea hold the first place 

of favour among boys, and those that are most exuberant in 
invention, and excessive, if not riotous, in the matter of ad- 
venture, seem to be ch'efly in demand. Mr. Robert Leighton, 
should he deal with wrecks and pirates and buried treasure, is no 
observer of set conventions. He is not so anxious to please that 
he will forget to be persuasive. He is no blind scatterer of the 
exciting condiments of fiction, but shapes the course of his story 
with plausible art. Thus in his capital story of The Wreck of 
the Golden Fleece (Blackie & Son), Mr. Leighton tells of the life of 
Lowestoft fishermen during the times of the French Revolution 
with force and sobriety, never outraging probability, yet keeping 
the reader alert and engeged from the first to the last page. His 
fisher folk and seafaring men are very well drawn, and in Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn they find a strong and veracious illustrator. 
No less a person than Arthur Young makes a fleeting appearance 
in the first scene of the story as one who knew more about 
agriculture then any one living, and as “a friend of King 
George.” He has his theory about the herrings, as of every 
other subject, end is no believer in the loca] belief in the migra- 
tion of the fish from the far North. Then there are French 
refugees, one of whom plays an important part in the story in 
conjunction with the hero. He is the victim of a murderous 
attack, end makes a mysterious disappearance. The mystery is 
skilfully sustained to the end, and among the many exciting 
incidents of the book is the pursuit of the villain on the high seas 
who is supposed to have murdered him. Just like Jack, by Dr. 
Gordon Stables (Hodder & Stoughton), is “a story of the brine 
and the breeze.” There are two Jacks in it. One is Jack Ross, 
who would be a sailor, and passes through a kind of involuntary, 
or rether uppremeditated, apprenticeship before he becomes a 
middy, The other Jack is e terrier, known as Jack Skye, whose 
performances are not less prominent in the chronicle than the 
hero's. Indeed, the dog and his master ere friendly rivals, and 
both heroical. The fight between Jack Skye and Jocko, the 
ebip’s monkey, is a stirring episode, set forth with something of 
Homeric spirit in the seventh chapter of the adventures of Jack 
Ross. The terrier turns up in the most unexpected fashion all 
through the story. When bis mester plunges into the sea on 
hearing the cry “Men overboard!” during lifeboat-drill, Jack 
Skye follows him, and shares the ridicule of the venture. Searcely 
less amusing, though somewhat over-coloured, is the Yankee 
skipper Zach, whose crew Jack Ross joins, and passes through 
varied adventures of a surprising kind before he returns to his 
native land. 

The Desert Ship, by John Bloundelle-Burton (Hutchinson & 
Co.), is a wild and wondrous yarn about « search for buried trea- 
sure, or for what had been buried and was revealed in strange 
circumstances to the light of dey. The treasure lay in a Spanish 
galleon which was stranded in the midst of the great alkaline 
desert of Colorado, which wes once an extension of the Gulf of 
California. Such, at least, is the belief of Indians and white men 
to this day, and in fixing the period of this mighty redistribution 
of land and water in historic times, even since the fizet visit of 
the Spaniards to the Pacific coast, Mr. Bloundelle-Burton is 
decidedly a romancer bold. However, the motif serves to inspire 
a stirring yarn. The treasure-ship had been visited by certain 
Englishmen towards the close of last century, one of whom 


survives to take part in the quest, some twenty years later, of 
which the story tells. A rival expedition is fitted gut from 
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q special aim as that which we have attributed to it, and, | 
J therefore, without any strict limits of space, we might have 
4 complained, though not loudly, that it has not given the bio- 
{ graphical side of the history—of which, as we know from his 
1 other work, Mr. Stephens has much knowledge—the prominence 
q that it deserves, that it ic in parts rather too closely packed, and 
q that it might have been made far more interesting. Not that we 
| have found it by any means heavy reading; it is too full of 
q valuable matter for that, and the points on which the author has | 
q written at some length—such as the conflicting aims of Austria | 
f! ander Leopold Il. and Prussia under Frederick William Il. at 
| the time of the Conference of Reichenbach, the results of the 
4 victory of the Thermidorians both on the foreign policy and the 
q domestic arrangements of France, the character of the Napoleonic 
q 
q 
Here and there we come on something that we could wish y i AE ' i 
q altered. To describe the Emperor Joseph Il. whose rage | 
q for innovation, precipitancy, and political ignorance well-nigh | 
q brought the Empire to ruin, as a “singularly able” monarch 
| 
: ing. It can scar | 
‘berate judgment, 
q undoing the larger 
F arms which led to the taking of the tille 1s rather oddly | 
: described as the result of a desire “to strengthen the King” 
j ‘in resistance to his Court; it would, perhaps, be more accu- 
| rate to say that the people armed themselves in order to 
q 
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Cadiz, but less fortunate than the two “Sea Lions” of Cooper's 
story, this Spanish ship comes to grievous misfortune, and the 
quest is for the English party. After enduring or and 
strange perils and much fighting with Indians, the treasure- 
seekers sight the mysterious ship in the spectral desert. The 
horrors of the way—and horrible they are—are forgotten. They 
reach the great galleon, passing on the way the bodies of certain 
of her crew, preserved for more than two centuries by the 
salts of the desert, and are prepared to carry off the spoil, 
when they are almost surprised by the onslaught of their 
rivals from Cadiz. There is a tremendous fight, but they 
get off with a prodigious booty, and all ends well. Much that is 
effective in Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s story is due to the cir- 
cumspect and somewhat precise style of the narrative, and to the 
-well-devised prologue. 
Mr. Gilbert Parker more than sustains the reputation he has 
ined in fiction with his latest story, The Trespasser, issued as 
“ Arrowemith’s Christmas Annual.” Mr. Parker treats of, or 
rather suggests in this powerful story, certain problems of heredity 
and atavism, the working of which is laid bare in the action of 
the story, and though he deals with much family history, he 
shuns the pretentious method of the naturalistes, and does not 
insist upon the study of every twig of the genealogical tree. In 
a word, Mr. Parker's drama plays itself, and needs no tedious 
commentary of a pseudo-scientific kind to explain its develop- 
ment. The hero, having spent a wild and variegated youth in 
North America, arrives at his ancestral home in England deter- 
mined to claim his own. His father had fled from the parental 
roof in disgrace, the discovery of which was due to the treachery 
of his brother, married a half-breed French Indian in America, 
and died comparatively young. Gaston Belward, his only son, 
has a game to play in the new world of social distinction and 
high civilization. Ancestral influences assert themselves the 
moment he finds himself in the home of his family. There is a 
romantic strain in him, which, with his own intellectual gifts and 
good looks, enables him to play the part of victor, not of the son 
of a prodigal son. He tells his story to his grandparents— 
a strange and, for them, a trying story it is—and conquers. He 
appears to be—and half believes in the metempsychosis—his 
gallant ancestor, who died at Naseby, come to life again, to 
whose portrait in the old house he bears a striking resemblance. 
Everybody acknowledges the magnetism of his personality, 
except his uncle—the man who wrought his father deadly injury. 
The uncle forces his hand by taunting him with his Indian blood, 
and the nephew knocks him down in his wrath. Veiling his 
malice, the uncle invites Gaston to Paris. He accepts the invita- 
tion; and from that moment the game is up. The hand of fate is 
on his shoulder, impelling him towards the snare, and the evil 
genius of the father proVes to be the evil genius of the son. The 
means and the end must be left to the reader of this impressive 
story. It is worked out with admirable skill. One little slip we 
must notice, as something notable in so clever a story-teller. 
Some one compliments Gaston on his pianoforte-playing, and 
he explains that he always had a taste for music, and in 
the Wild West cultivated “an old melodeon”—*and that’s 
how I can play one or two of Beethoven's symphonies pretty 
well.” The shock of this monstrous absurdity left us breathless. 
Mr, F, H, Winder’s story of Nelson's days, With the Sea Kings 
(Blackie & Son), though planned on lines that are somewhat 
hackneyed, is told in spirited style, and abounds in moving ad- 
ventures on the sea and in Algerian prisons. The hero, who runs 
away from home, and joins a privateer's crew, is an English boy, 
who deserves all the good fortune he gains—even the approbation 
of Nelson and the honours of Trafalgar. His companion, Sea- 
bright, an extremely audacious and ready-witted young ofticer, 
is also capitally drawn. Mr, R. Ward's Supplejack (Chapman & 
Hall) is a New Zealand romance, apparently the work of a New 
Zealand colonist, whose enviable fund of high spirits finds ample 
expression in the facetious pages of this singular volume. Farcical 
comedy we all know, but ical romance is a novel entertain- 
— in these grave times, In this story we have a young Maori 
as a white man, anda comic Irishman, tricked 
out a @ Maori, enjoying all the privileges of tapu. The Irish- 
man, whe is known as Arapata, is a member of a Maori Secret 
Society The Unmitigated Shufflers "—and the description of a 
“ Lodge” of this brotherhood is one of the choicest of the wany 
ing seenes of this lively book. Like his friend Ara by oie 
the hero Jack has turned “ pakeha Maori,” which seems to 
been, in the early hi of the colony, a profitable, if somewhat 
table, calling. the benefit of the English reader a 
ulary of Maori terms is appended to the story. 
The practised hand of the Rey. H. ©. Adams is skilfully 
cngared in the ae story of the first Jacobite rising, Jn 
the’15 (Hodder & Stoughton), The story embraces a much 


larger period than the title seems to imply; for it begins some 
"15, with the battle of Killiecrankie. 

The story deals, not merely with a great historical event, but 
portrays faithfully life in England two centuries ago. Roger the 
Ranger, by Eliza F. Pollard (Partridge & Co.), is a well-written 
tale of the strife between French and English for supremacy 
in North America, in which both Wolfe and Montcalm figure as 
heroes. In selecting the career of Sir John Oldcastle for the 
historical basis of his story of the Lollards—A Champion of the 
Faith (Blackie & Son)—Mr. J. M. Callwell has made a wise 
choice, which is thoroughly justified by his judicious treatment of 
what is a suggestive, and by no means outworn, theme. There 
is, indeed, much freshness and spirit in this story. If, as is 
probable, not boys only, but some of their parents, are not very 
confident as to the character of Sir John Oldcastle and the aims 
of his followers, Mr. Callweil’s book will interest them as a story 
and give them true ideas of Lollardism and the Lollards. The 
Cruise of the Cormorant, by Arthur Lee Knight (Ward, Lock, 
& Co.), is another story of a search for treasure, exciting enough 
as to the hairbreadth escapes and perils of which it tells, but 
decidedly not speciously devised as to the invention of it. We 
have also received The Eagle Cliff, by R. M. Ballantyne (Partridge 
& Co.), second edition ; Raff's Ranche, by F. M. Holmes (Blackie 
& Son), a lively tale of cowboys and Indians; The Story of 
Herbert Archer ; and other Tales, by Lady Charles Thynne and 
others (Hogg); a new edition of Mary Howitt’s Sketches of 
Natural History, with pretty illustrations by H. Giacomelli 
(Nelson & Sons); The Story of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
by Robert Chambers (W. & R. Chambers), new and revised 
edition; and The Story of John Howard and J. F. Oberlin 
(W. & R. Chambers). 

Holly Leaves, the Christmas number of the Sporting and 
Dramatie News, is full of good stories. “A Fancy Bet,” by Mr. 
Finch Mason, is a clever and amusing story of a barrack-room 
bet and its consequences, This is followed by an attractive story 
by Mr. F. C. Philips, “ Miss Ormerod’s Protégé.” Mr. Alfred 
Watson's story, “ A Lucky Mistake,” is clever; and, as might be 
expected, displays an intimate knowledge of racing matters. 
Among so many good stories we note particularly Mr. Bram 
Stoker's powerful story, “The Squaw.” Other well-known 
authors—such as Messrs. F. W. Robinson, Paul Cushing, Walter 
Herries Pollock, and so on—contribute to the general excellence 
of the publication. It remains only to be said that the illustra- 
tions, of which “ Hamlet on Tour” is perhaps the best, are 
worthy of the letterprees. 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS.* 


OPER See parte of which this book consists are published loose 
in a portfolio—a slightly awkward arrapgement, as the 
prints easily become misplaced. One or two of them, however— 
as, for instance, “The Barber's Shop,” after Mr. Reinhart, or 
the “ Musmee,” a Japanese figure, after Mr. Blum—would look 
very well in frames. The Musmee’s figure is particularly 
graceful and the colour not unpleasing. Mr. Abbey's “ Two 
Sisters” is an elaborate and highly finished piece of work, but 
the scarlet geraniums on the window-ledge are too hard, and, as 
artists say, swear at the Persian carpet. A grand piano, one of 
the most difficult objects an artist can handle, is so treated 
as to be almost picturesque. Both the sisters are charac- 
terized by enormous chins, There is some very fine drawing in 
“ A Russian Cossack,” by Mr. Remington, “A Sketeh,” by Mr. 
Metcalf, represents a lady in yellow, and has considerable 
merit in its easy handling; but it passes the skill even of 
this clever artist to make a model with so plain a face, and 80 
bad a squint, more than tolerable. The wy in colours is 
admirable. The drawing of “A Patriarch,” by Mr » Reinhart, is 
forcible yet soft, and the composition is excellent. ‘“ Echoes of 
the Waltz,” by the same artist, has none of these merits; the 
single figure is wanting in grace, and is, in fact, a mere bundle of 
ill-fitting clothes, A very clever pen-and-ink drawing by Mr. 
Gibson, of half-a-dozen ladies and gentlemen, pairing for the 
warch in to dinner, is rather in the well-known Du Maurier 
style, but lacks distinction in the figures. We cannot admire “A 
Proposal,” by Mr. de Meza, the man’s attitude is so awkward. 
“ Lilith” and “The Expulsion,” hy Mr. Cox, are failures—mere 
models grouped in academic but uncomfortable fashion. There is 
& pretty even affecting sketch, “At a Way Station—The 
Postmaster's Assistant,” by Mr. Herbert Denman. It would be 
only too easy to fit a story to such a face and figure. There is a 
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promising portrait by Mr. Irving B. Willis of, we may suppose, a 
husband and wife. It is original but gruesome, and has none of 
the light and airy grace of Reynolds or Gainsborough. Finally, 
‘we must pause to admire Mr. Vedder's “ Sibyl,” though we have 
seen it so often before. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith writes in a straightforward and not 
too American style, but, on the whole, avoids criticism, saying in 
his preface, “I have erred on the side of optimism and noted 
only the very best our produce.” He has “a profound 
abiding belief in the future” of American art. Certainly these 
“process” engravings are all interesting and many of them 
good; but some of us will regret the woodcuts by which the 
American illustrators first made themselves a name in Europe. 
More pains were taken in those days. It is now so easy to make 
a block of any drawing that an immense quantity of poor stuff 
gets itself published, and there is some even in Mr. Smith’s 
collection. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


of hrw second series of the scattered notes and monographs on 
his favourite period by that excellent scholar, patriot, and 
man of letters, the late M. Siméon Luce(1), appears with pre- 
fatory remarks by two distinguished friends of his, M. Frangois 
Coppée and M. Léon Gautier. Both, as was certain beforehand, 
are excellently written ; and both contain very agreeable glimpses 
and side-lights on an engaging character and a career of letters 
which is now rare in England. The extreme costliness of life 
among us, the lack of any proportionate advance in literary 
earnings, the ignorant impatience of sinecures which has pre- 
vailed for the last two generations, and the fashionable folly 
which burdens even academic persons with all sorts of unneces- 
sary fussing about worthless “ duties ” of this kind and that—make 
it almost impossible for an Englishman, unless he has a private 
fortune, to give himself up to unbampered study. He cannot live 
the life—free from journalism, schoolmastering, lecturing, “ boards 
of studies,” and other manifestations of the more than temporary 
supremacy of the devil—which the Ecole des Chartes, the Collége 
de France, the public libraries, and a crowd of agreeable, if 
modestly paid, posts make possible in France. The French still 
perceive that scholars, like the food of scholars, must be 
“humoured, not drove,” and that to force a man to be ready at 
any moment to write a leading article or a review, to set him 
down for a day’s work at totting up accounts, or grinding school- 
boys through the rudiments, or perpetually varying schools and 
triposes, “extending” universities, devising a cunning time- 
table whereby he may deliver the same lecture at a dozen places, 
and so forth, is not the most certain way of getting him to pro- 
duce ¢x mapépyov, and in his scanty and scrappy leisure, non- 
paying or hardly paying work of the scholarly and really literary 
kind. 


Of the class of men whom this survival of ancient common 
sense in France produces, M. Luce is an excellent example. He 
did not live quite to complete that monumental recension of 
Froissart which was his crowning labour; but he did a great 
deal of it, and he did not a little besides. His period no less 
than his temperament begat an amiable Chauvinism in him, and 
though he probably would not have hurt an English fly, or been 
rude to an English ’Arry, 


Good Lord! how he did plume himself 
Upon that fight of Formigny ! 


as we may justifiably alter Mr. Thackeray. The biographer of 
Bertrand Du Guesclin and of Joan of Arc, a Norman born, and 
sworn archivist to Mont Saint-Michel, he would not have been 
good for much if he had not brandished his battleaxe and 
shouted his “Dex aie” at wicked Englishmen. And most 
certainly we shall not be angry with him for doing so. It 
is true that M. Léon Gautier, with the double authority of 
scholarship and friendship, admits in him “une tendance 
trop vive & des généralisations trop absolues.” We are not, 
for instance, quite satisfied by the evidence that he produces 
here that Nicholas Behuchet boxed King Kdward IIL.’s ears 
after the battle of Sluys. But, whether Nicholas boxed or did 
not box Edward, it is historically certain that Edward hanged 
Nicholas ; so the account stands considerably to our credit. And, 
after all, who is this Louis d’Estouteville, who this Jeanne Paynel, 
over whose feats against us M. Luce gloatsf Just Mr. Lewis 
Stutfield, just Miss Jane Pennell, who chose to write their names 
French-fashion, and fight against their kinsmen. So no more of 
these family quarrels, especially as, with Cressy and Poitiers, 


Le la de cent 
1) guerre ans. Par Siméon Luce. Seconde 


with Agincourt and Verneuil, to its credit, the North-Chaiinel 
half of the family has not so very much to blush for. .4 Normand, 
Normand et demi. 

We can do little more at present than chronicle th< appearance 
of the second volume of the very important and, pow and then, 
very interesting memoirs of the Chancellor-Duke Pasquier (2). 
They still deal with Napoleonic times, and arc to @ great extent 
devoted to showing—no doubt with the strictest accuracy—how 
Pasquier endeavoured to mitigate the despotic character of the 
Imperial Government, and to impress on the Emperor himself 
and his blinder, or more servile, instruments how thoroughly they 
were alienating the temper of the French nation from them- 
selves. 

We must give even briefer mention to an excellent little trea- 
tise on L’art arabe, by A. Guyet (Paris: Imprimeries Réunies), 
a number of the capital “ Bibliothéque de |’Enseignement des 
Beaux-Arts,” and an exceptionally interesting one to turn over 
because of the peculiar suitableness of arabesque, &c., for repro- 
duction in black and white; to a thoughtful and excellently 
intentioned volume of essays on questions of the day, entitled 
Aurore et crépuscule, by Mathias Hauteborne (Paris: Perrin) ; to 
divers new fascicules of the extremely cheap, full, and varied 
Dictionnaire encyclopédiqgue of M. Camille Flammarion (Paris : 
Flammarion), and to the interesting part of M. Léon Sentupéry’s 
T’Europe politique (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin, et Cie) on England, 
which contains a great deal of miscellaneous information, and a 
Parliamentary guide, correct enough in great matters, a little 
weak in small. Thus we knew not Mr. Goschen’s knighthood ; 
and though “M. Dum, M.P.” would be almost the ideal of a 
legislator—a man to take and cut out in little eyes and plant 
that his kind might multiply—we fear that Paisley is actually re- 
presented by Mr. Dunn. 

Of school-books we have an edition of Les plaideurs, by M. 
Léon Delbos (London: Williams & Norgate); a curious First 
Lesson in French, translated from M. Gouin (London: Philip), 
which appears to be a combination of the old “little by little” 
plan, and of the Squeersian “and then he goes and does it”; and 
a kind of dictionary of French Idioms and Proverbs, by M. 
Payen-Payne (Nutt), full and carefully done, and, almost every- 
where where we have examined it, most unusually correct. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


AMP-FIRES of a Naturalist, by Clarence E. Edwords 

(Sampson Low & Co.), will be read with very various 
emotions by persons who love sport or natural history, who view 
with very different eyes the approaching extinction of “big 
game” throughout the world. Emotion of some kind, we are 
convinced, will stir every reader of this curious and vivid ac- 
count of the hunting experiences of a zealous naturalist. The 
book comprises—to give its full title—“the story of fourteen 
expeditions after North American mammals, from the field notes 
of Lewis Lindsay Dyche, A.M., M.8., Professor of Zotlogy and 
curator of birds and mammals in the Kansas State University.” 
In the museum of this University there is, Mr. Edwords writes, 
“the finest collection of mounted animals in the world.” Mr. 
Dyche made this collection, and made it not only as a taxidermist, 
but as a hunter, most of the specimens having fallen to his gun. 
Mr. Edwords records but a selection of his exploits, yet it gives 
a lively impression of the patience and endurance of Mr. Dyche, 
and of his determination to secure specimens while specimens 
were yet to be bagged. For example, of the last survivors of the 
last herd of wild bisons he obtained fourteen. Somewhat late in 
the day something has been done to protect this interesting 
animal, which is now practically extinct as a wild animal. Like 
the Indians, it is decreed that it should have its “ reserva- 
tions,” which is a good thing, so far as it goes. What is (the 
value of a National Park with no living creatures in it but park- 
keepers and tourists? When Mr. Dyche began operations against 
that rare animal, the Rocky Mountain goat, it is supposed that 
only three cities could boast of specimens. There was a disrepu- 
table example in London at the British Museum ; two specimens 
at, Washington, and one at Leyden. Mr. Dyche felt that the time 
was ripe. If he did not go to work, some one would—such, we 
assume, was his view of the matter—and, after all, he would be 
only hastening the inevitable extinction of this remarkable beast. 
Then there was the World’s Exposition at Chicago to be provided 
for. So Mr. Dyche went forth, and did such execution that 
Kansas now possesses thirty-four Rocky Mountain goats. Where 
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is the British Museum now? In fact, Mr. Dyche set to work as 
if he were collecting specimens for the whole world of natural- 
ists; for a world that was fated to know nothing of wild animals, 
excepting in the extinct stage of existence. On the same pro- 
digious scale he secured bears, deer, “ mountain lions,” moose, 
elk, and other beasts. His hunti ds extended from 
British Columbia on the north to Colorado and New Mexico 
southward. The story of his deeds is full of exciting incidents. 
One morning he slew seven deer with seven shots. On another 
occasion he stalked goats so successfully as to obtain four with 
four successive shots. Mr. Edwords tells us that his book deals 
with facts only, and not one word has been added to the facts 
of the Professor's note-book to enhance the interest or excitement 
of the record. Never did facts less need embellishment. 

One of the most remote territories of the Turkish dominions is 
described by Mr. Walter B. Harris in his interesting and well- 
illustrated book of travel, A Journey through the Yemen (Black- 
wood & Sons). Mr. Harris set out on his journey from Aden to 
the capital of the Yemen ata critical moment. The country was 
in an unsettled condition owing to the rising against the Turkish 
Government. But, facing the risks, Mr. Harris carried out his 
enterprise with success, Possibly, had he ventured by the route 
from Hodaidah instead of from Aden, his journey would have 
had a different ending. As it was, he reached Senaa, only to be 
imprisoned by the Turkish Governor, despite the production of 
his passport and credentials—a singular ending of what promised 
at first to be a cordial interchange of views and greetings with 
that official. Mr. Harris gives an indignant account of this in- 
cident. He wants to know of what value is a British 
duly viséd by the Turkish Consul-General and signed by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs. if Mr. Harris 
had diplomatically avoided the topic of the Arab rebellion, he 
might have gone on his way without let or hindrance, as his 
passport directed. Of the rebellion and its suppression he gives 
some interesting particulars. The, Turks, he declares, came very 
near losing the province, which must have been a grievous loss 
to them, and no good thing for Aden; for that port benefits by 
the trade of the Yemen. Under Arab rule, in old times, no 
caravans could pass into Aden from the interior. But now, says 
Mr, Harris, owing to the enormous Customs duties levied at 
Hodaidah, the greater part of Yemen trade is driven to the free 
port of Aden. 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters advises the reader of Tennyson; Poet, 
Philosopher, Idealist (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) that 
he has not deemed it necessary to repeat the “small talk” of 
which great men are so often the victims in his “Studies of the 
life, work, and teaching of the Poet Laureate.” But, if he does 
not deal in small talk, he gives an inordinate amount of small 
comment, trite sentiment, and the flattest kind of platitude in 
this ponderous volume. Three hundred and fifty pages make up 
the tale, and 'tis all in this strain:—“ Men seldom master the 
meaning of the word death. ‘I change, but I cannot die,’ said 
Shelley. ‘There is no death; what seems so is transition,’ was 
the avowal of Longfellow. Of departed Keats it was written, 
‘He hath awakened from the dream of life. He is a portion of 
the loveliness which once he made more lovely.’” 

A tone of subservient admiration, and a fine feeling for the 
significance of big sales, are prominent features of Mr. R. H. 
Sherard’s Emile Zola (Chatto & Windus), a book that impresses 
us as being merely old interview writ large, though professedly a 
“biographical and critical study.” Mr. Sherard finds the 
statistics of the sales of M. Zola’s books wonderfully attractive. 
He feels there is a difficulty in understanding why there has 
been such a great difference in the sales of the novels (p. 201), 
yet he hints at the solution of what is a very simple matter when 
he remarks (p. 172) of Nana—* It is possible that the book may 
have attracted the public for other reasons ; but how is that the 
fault of Zola—the moral, truth-seeking, and conscientious 
writer?” Mr, Sherard, apparently, thinks that the world should 
be astounded to learn that M. Zola lives the life of a good citizen, 
though it would puzzle him or anybody else to explain what 
there is surprising in Mr. Sherard’s picture of M. Zola as the 
model citizen and the mirror of the domestic virtues. Surprising, 
perhaps, in a critical study, is '‘ discovery in Germinal of 
humour surpassing that of all contemporary humourists; and in 
La Béte Humaine “a poet, and not untainted with romanti- 
cism”; and in Germinal—that “ fictional epic”—a grandeur of 
style, &c. &c, These things may cease to surprise a world rid 
of romanticism (p. 210) when, as Mr. Sherard suggests, the 
fictional epic “ will be taught to children as is to-day the Iliad 
and the Odyssey.” 

Mr. H. J. Leech has made an ingenious compilation from Mr. 
Gladstone's letters and speeches under the title Mr. Gladstone's 
Life Told by Himself (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Oo.), and 


something novel in the form of autobiography. Much of the 
book is exceedingly like a real narrative, and it is marvellous how 
a the necessary words of connexion interpolated by the 
compiler. 

The Humour of Holland (Walter Scott), a recent instalment of 
the “ Humour Series,” is a selection from Dutch and Belgian 
authors, translated by A. Werner, with capital illustrations by 
Mr. Dudley Hardy and others. The humour of this volume is of 
the kind that should be taken sparingly. It is a little too ob- 
vious, as the translator observes, and, when at all good, is merely 
farcical, as in much of the extracts from Multatuli. 

The new edition of Living English Poets (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.) introduces seventeen new writers, and notes the 
names of fourteen who have died since the book appeared in 1882, 
and are now unrepresented. The changes are referred to by the 
editors in general terms, though it would have been useful to 
have indicated the additions now made to this comely volume. 

Manners and Customs of the French (Leadenhall Press) is a 
curious little book, illustrated by some drawings in colour, 
now reproduced from the copper-plates of the original, which 
was published “for the author” by Thomas Sotheran, of Old 
Broad Street, in 1815. Mr. Henry Sotheran thinks that this 
quaint little book was probably the earliest publication of his 
father. It was well worthy of revival, for the illustrations are 
spirited and interesting studies of Parisian customs, costumes, 
and characters. 

Anecdotes of Burns, edited by John Ingram (Glasgow : Mori- 
son), is a regathering of “ Burnsiana” into one volume, illus- 
trated by the odd series of plates known as “ Burns Illustrated in 
Miniature.” The book may serve, the editor thinks, as a work of 
reference in a small way. 

A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.) is an abridgment, by Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Pearson, of 
the well-known work on the Renaissance in Italy by the late 
Mr. J. A. Symonds. The author, we are told, approved of the 
issue of this work in condensed form, believing it would thus 
appeal to a larger public; and he had followed Colonel Pearson’s 
project with interest during the last winter of his life, and 
expressed his satisfaction in it. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the abstract shows skilful execution 
throughout. 

The diverting Vikram and the Vampire, with Ernest Griset’s 
illustrations, forms the new volume, the third, of Messrs. Tylston 
& Edwards’s “ Memorial edition” of the works of Sir Richard 
Burton ; an edition that does not belie its title, since the volumes 
are attractive to the eye and convenient to the hand. Every- 
body knows, or should know, the merits of this selection from the 
“ Baital-Pachisi,” in which, as Lady Burton truly observes, there 
is not a dull page. 

Mr. William Winter's Shakspeare’s England (Macmillan & 
Co.) assumes a becoming form in the new illustrated edition ; 
and, though these charming essays are themselves illustrative to 
a remarkable degree, the drawings by Mr. Herbert Railton and 
others, with the tasteful binding and good printing, are sub- 
stantial attractions of a desirable little book. 


We have also received Mr. James Conway's Forays among 
Salmon and Deer (London: Simpkin & Co.; Glasgow: Morison), 
new edition; Vol. LIL. of British Fungus-Flora, by George 
Massee (Bell & Sons), a classified text-book of mycology ; Genetic 
Philosophy, by David Jayne Hill (Macmillan & Co.); An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book of Agricultural Botany, by M. C. Potter, 
M.A. (Methuen & Co.); Handbook of Public Health and Demo- 
graphy, by Edward F. Willoughby, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.), 
being a third edition, enlarged and improved, of the author's 
Principles of Hygiene; Literary Industries, a memoir, by Hubert 
Howe Bancroft (New York: Harper & Brothers); The English 
Citizen, a bovk for continuation schools, &c., by Charles Henry 
Wyatt (Macmillan & Co.); The Process of Argument, by Alfred 
Sidgwick (A. & ©. Black); The Theory and Poliey of Labour 
Protection, from the German of Dr. Schiiflle, edited by A. C. 
Morant (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); Language and Linguistic 
Method, Lectures by 8. S. Laurie, second edition (Edinburgh : 
Thin); Chapters in Modern Botany, by Patrick Geddes (John 
Murray), “ University Extension Manuals”; Life of Robert 
Rudolph Suffield (Williams & Norgate); The Praises of Israel, 
an Introduction to the study of the Psalms, by W. T. Davidson, 
D.D. (Kelly); Introduction to the Study of Political Boonomy 
(Macmillan & Co.), translated from the Italian of Professor Luigi 
Cossa by Louis Dyer, M.A., and revised by the author; The 
Critical Review, edited by Professor Salmond, Vol. III. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark); The Social Problem, by the Rev. A. Osborne 
Jay, M.A. (Simpkin & Oo,); Mineral Resources -of Western 
Australia, by Albert F. Calvert (Philip & Son); Part XXVL o 
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the illustrated edition of J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People (Macmillan & Co.) ; Cassell’s Storehouse of General 
Information, Part XXXIV. (Cassell & Co.); Woman in France, 
by Julia Kavanagh, two volumes (Putnam's Sons); Reflections 
upon Musical Art, by Joseph Goddard (Goddard & Co.): A Liberal 
Education, by Mrs. George Martyn (Warne & Co.); William Jay, 
and the Constitutional Movement for the Abolition of Slavery, by 
Bayard Tuckerman (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.); A Literary Court- 
ship, by Anna Fuller (Putnam’s Sons); A Child's Religion (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) ; De Genere 
Wolcott Bowen (Boston: Cupples); Poems, by J. K. Lamont 
(Gardner); An Iilusive Quest ; and other om, | by Hollis 
Freeman (Digby, Long, & Co.); Echo and Narcissus, by J. W. 
Aizlewood, LL.B. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); In 
Black and Gold (Digby, Long, & Co.); A System of Free 
Gymnastics, by Sergeant-Major 8. G. Noakes (Gale & Polden), 
second edition, fully illustrated; and the Report of the Port 
Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce for the year 1892 (Port Eliza- 
beth : Kemsley & Co.) 


In reviewing Mr. Jeaffreson's “ Recollections,” we stated that the 
writer of an article in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
apologized for the treatment of a certain delicate incident. The 
Editor of that work begs us to state that no apology was ten- 
dered, but that, in deference to the wishes of the family, he 
promised that a single statement should be altered in the next 
edition. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 

ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AxpERson & Co., 14 Cockepur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 38 Sovrnampron Srreet, Srranp, Lorpor. 
4 printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 

== 

PARIS. 

The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris evry Saturday 
from Mesers. Boyveav & Cuxrvitiet, 2] Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. Gaticnant's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kioseve Durrrnon, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kioseve Micurt, Boulevard des Copucines. 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


REISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 0 OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 
REVISED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
Vol. II. of “ Austral ” embracing “ Mala and the Pacific Archipelagoes,” 
by Dr. H. isin 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DIAMONDS AND GOLD IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THEOVORE REUNERT, M.Inst.M.E., &c. 
With Mans and Illustrations. 
bed ho has the smal in 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. 


By ISAAC N. FORD, 
Foreign Baitor of “The New York Tribune.” 
NUMBROUS AND A MAP. 


‘alse igh commer dation ; his ity is juest | 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE WINGED WOLF; 


And other Fairy-Tales. 
Collected by HA SHEEN KAF. 
With 50 Original Tilustrations by Arthur Layard. 
intents. 
THE_STORY OF LITTLE WHITE- 
BEARD, THE SHOEMAKER KING. 
EMELYAN THE FOOL. 
THAVANA N THE MAGICIAN. 
SILA _CZAREVITCH AND IVASKA 
WITH THE SHROUD. 
PRINCE GOLD-FISH. 


PRINCE LUBIM AND THE WINGED 

EINIKIN AND HIS GOLDEN PIPPINS. 

MALANDRACH AND THE 
PRINCESS ALLA 


E 4 DGE AND. 
E ONDER’ SELF-PLAYING 
HARP. 


Crown 8vo. in wrapper, 2s.; postage, 2d, 


PLAYS FOR MY PUPILS. 


Bv E. — JACKSON. 
the island-airs of *The Tempest,’ give 


ry and romance like 
tau of ht Kina and Herald, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. Avan 


Watters, Author of “Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon.” With 
Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


LADY BLESSINGTON. The Conversations 


of LORD BYkOn and the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With a 
Contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady BuEssinetoy., A New Edition 
with Notes. With 8 Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DANVERS’ JEWELS.” 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Sir Charles Danvers” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
One of the brightest novels of modern life that has ever been written.” —Lady. 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By Frepenric 


Breton, Author of “ the Crime of Maunsell Grange” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance CoTrerELt, Author 


of “ Strange Gods.” 3 vo's. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. By 


RICHARD BENTLEY & -ON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


READY IN DECEMBER. 


A NEW EDITION DE LUXE (Fourth Edition) 
oF 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS 
IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 


INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


WITH FIVE MAPS AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


This Edition is being printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on paper 
specially made for the purpose by Messrs. Dickinson, and is bound by Zaehnsdorf. 
As it is intended that it shall be the best Edition ‘ot this work, and the number 
printed will be limited, early application should be made to Booksellers. 


The First Edition of “SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS” nop in the 
Summer of 1871, and the Second Edition in the Autumn of the same year. In 
1879 a Third Edition (condensed ) was published, urder the title of “ THE ASCENT 
OF THE MATTERHORN.” The book then remained out of print for twelve 
years. In the present Edition, the matter which was omitted in the Third one is 
restored ; the text has been revised generally; corrections which have become 
necessary in consequence of the lapse of years have been made; the History of the 
MATTERHORN is brought down to the present time; and numerous Illustrations 
and a full Index are added. 

Copies of the earlier Editions of this Work are exceedingly scarce. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 
NEW BOoxKs. 


BURTON MEMORIAL EDITION. 
1.—A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE 


to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. Complete, in 2 vols. price 12¢. net, 
“The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.” —Atheneum. 


2.—A MISSION to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. 


2 vols. price 12s, net. 
“ Carefully edited and excellently got up.”—Glasgow Herald. 


3.—VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu 
Devilry. With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. price 6s. net. 
There is also a Large Hand-made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 200 
copies, the Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations on special China paper,a new Photo_ 
= Seems by Albert Letchford, and a} specially designed cloth cover. 


FOOTSTEPS in EAST AFRICA. vols. 
To be followed, it is expected, by 


5.—The LAKE REGIONS of EQUATORIAL AFRICA ; 


and other Works, which will be duly announced, 


MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, PUBLISHERS, 


lied by 
MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS: 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, 
FROM THE 
Letters and Journals of the late FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 
With Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Times.—* Displays much shrewd wisdom on matters social and political.” 
St. James’s Gazette-—* As a book of travel it remains a standard work. The 
journal is entertaining reading in its best form; it is informing, and yet does not 


seem to be so.” 
Cape Times,—“ Mr. Frank Oates, having visited the country before any grand 


ouhenee for its exploration was thought of. may be accepted as a witness 
by any bias of in To Matabele Land as it is this handsome and 


personal interest 
substantial volume is the most complete guide as yet put forth.” 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
LODGES. Royal 4to. om, 6d. 

LLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Di GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In answer to. various 
inquiries. the First Edition of 8OMNIA MEDICI " is now out of print, but the three 
he in a Second Ed K 


GODFATHER is thy 
IN price Ss. each, 
B.C, 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S LIST. 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY and TREA- 


TURE. With over Arey, DOCTRINE and 
u over 


HEROES of ISRAEL: from Abraham to Moses. 
By WiLL1aM GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL D., Author of “ A Manual of Bible History 
in connexion with the General History of World" &c. With numerous Illustrations 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LOST TREASURE of TREVLYN: a pone Me 
True," tn the Days Plot. By E. Gases, 
and True,” “ In the of Chivalry,” * The Church and the 


MARY HOWITT’S POEMS. Illustrated with upwards 
of 200 Drawings by H.Giacomelli, Birds and Flowers—Sketches of Natural History. 
Small 4to. extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Two Parts separately, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 


AN ACCOUNT of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS 
Crown svo. cloth extra, 4s. 


PORTUGAL and its PEOPLE: a History. By W. A. 


SaLisBsuRY. Crown cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


DOING and DARING: a New Zealand Story. By 


DIAMOND ROCK; or, On the Right Track. By 


J. MACDONALD Qua. Author Among the Ice- “ac. With Ilustra- 
tions, Post 8vo. clota 


UP AMONG the ICE-FLOES. By J. Macponanp 


OXvRY, A Bock On the 
Pow eva. or, Right Track” With Illustrations. 


SKETCHES of CHRISTIAN LIFE in ENGLAND 


in the OLDEN TIME. Mrs. — of * of 


IVANHOE: a Romance. By Sir Water Scorr, Bart. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


EVIL MAY-DAY: a Story of 1517. By E. Evererr- 


Greex, Author of “Loyal Heart a True.” 
Church ‘and the King,” ac. Post cloth extra. 20. 


UP the CHIMNEY to NINNY LAND: a Fairy 


Story. A. 8, M. Cusseen. With numerous Illustrations. Small 
~~ u 4to. cloth extra, 


THE “FOREST AND FIRE” SERIES OF BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
By EDWARD 6. ELLIS. 
In Attractive Binding, and fully Illustrated. 


THROUGH FOREST and FIRE. Post 8vo. cloth 


extra, 2s. 6d. 


ON the TRAIL of the MOOSE. Post 8vo. cloth 


extra, 9s. 6d. 


ACROSS TEXAS. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE BETTER WAY: a Tale of Temperance Toil. 


W. J. Lacey, Author of “* Through Storm to Sunshine" 


AS WE SWEEP THROUGH the DEEP: a Story 


of the Stirring Ti f 
Foote. cloth exe Old. By GorpoN STaBiEs, M.D., R.N. With Illustrations. 


THE BATTLE of the RAFTS; and other Stories of 


Boyhood in Norway. By I. H. Boresey. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 


THE WONDERFUL CITY. J. S. Frercuer, 


Author of < Chartes the First was King,” Storm and Stress,” &c. 


‘NEW SERIES OF NOBLE LIVES. 
By Miss LUCY TAYLOR. 
Poolscap 8vo, With Portrait. Fancy Manilla Cover. 72 pages. Price 6d. each. 
In Double Volumes, cloth extra, 1s. each, 
SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. THE LIFE OF SIR JOSIAH MARON, 
HAVELOCK, THE HERO OF LUCK- The Prince of 
Now. a and oe ‘he 
WILLIAM CARRY. 
CAPTAIN HEDLEY VICARS, AASMYTH, Baginew ond 


“e* NELSON'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
Parxsipr, anp New York. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ABBOTSFORD. The Personal Relics and 


Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. Described by the Hon. Mary 
Mowica Sootr of Abbotsiord, and ond by William Gibb. 
Royal 4to. cloth, £2 12s, 6d. - 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock. Crown 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SHrELp NicHOLSON, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vol, I. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


MONEY and MONETARY PROBLEMS. By 


Prof. J. 8. NicHotsox. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The PROCESS of ARGUMENT: a Contribu- 


tion to Logic. By ALFRED SiIpGWIcK. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By Prof. Atrrep 


Newton. Demy §vo. Illustrated, to be completed in Four Parts, Each 


price 7s, 6d. net. Parts I. and II. ready. 
INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 


FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM, Ba Prof, O. Burscuii. Translated from the 
German by E. A. B.A. Oxon, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 


1893. By Prof. Sir G. u. Stokes, Bart. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR AMONGST the PERSIANS. By 


G. Browns, M.A., 4.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By F. F. Verres. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Bernam- 


Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 


PAUL ROMER. A Novel. sbi Y. HARGREAVES. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON: A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS, By Joun 


Corpy JearrrEson, Author of a “ Book about Lawyers,” “A Book about 
Doctors,” é&c, 


NEW _NOVELS. 
IN an ALPINE VALLEY. By G MANVILLE 


3 vols. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By Atcrrnon 
Gissrx@, Author of “A Moorland Idy!,” “‘ A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols. 


CHRISTINE. By SerGeant, Author 


of “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Lyatt, 
Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “ In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By B. Lorrus 


3 vols. 


THE IDEAL ARTIST. By F. Barrorp 


Harrison. 3 vols, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 613 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. with 2 mape, Illustrated, 18s. 


THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA: a Journey 


Mediterranean to Bombay b: a te 


WOMEN of RENOWN. 


By G. BArRNE 


IN the SHADOW « of ‘the he PAGODA : Sketches 


conscientiously closes 
the he has been yoy + 


A GREY ROMANCE. “By Mrs. CuirForD ; 


by GILBERT Frayk R. STOCKTON, FREDERICK 


WAR TIMES ; or, “the Lads of Craigross ; and 


IN THE CANNON’S MoUTH. By TyYTLER, Author of Jac- 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE, 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. From 


the Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa. By Sir M.A., K.C.L.E., C.8.1., Author 
of™ The Light of Aste,” “ The Light of the W: ” 
or ian Edition, limited to 00 Copies, bound in white vellum, gilt, 25s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, Physician and 


Compi d Edited from Private Papers and Personal Re- 
By the Hawi M.A., Author of Music and Morals” &c. 
“Mr. Haweis has ae performed his his task with skill and conscientiousness, and the result is one 
of the most vivid year.’ 


The SHADRACH; ee | "ether Stories. By 


R. Stockton, Author of Rudder Grange.” 

“There are always readers eager Sow of by Sir. 
Stockton. In hisstories the d is alwa: ‘There is a quaint tura both in 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Dem 


The FRENCH in INDIA. By Coionel G. B. 


MALLE#08, C.8.I., Author of “ The Battlefields of Germany” &c. 
rown 8vo,. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 
PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, ANNEXA- 
fessor, King’s College, London. 


HERE and THERE in ITALY and OVER 


By Signora Liypa V1ILLARI, Author of “ Tuscan Hills and Venetian 
"Times. 


ols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 
Fre rom the Earliest 


HISTORY of INDIA. 


Present Day. For the Ui ant H. G. Keen 
Author The Fall of the the Mugh 


ercury. 
AND REVISED Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Original Coloured Pictures very Species, and Woodcuts. 
OUR "REPTILES and. _BATRACHIANS : a 
Fist and Easy Account of the Lizards, , T Frogs 


to Great Britain. By M. C. LL.D., A of Nene, 
KE, 
Mildew &c. 


ond 
“ The book is quite —— qué ous be as atuninns reading to curious youth as it 
is to ral reader of many coloured illustrations are 
lently tay: the Goseriptions clear and conefse, and the information revised by the light 
fallest scientific knowledge.” —St. James's Budget. 
“Gad and Standard Edition, Revised to 1893. Demy 8vo. 852 pp. with Map, 28s. 
Published under authority of the Secretary of State for India. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peo ople, History, 


end Protects By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.8.1., C.LE., M.A. Oxford, LL.D. Cam- 


“A on best information, and of for 
of seieenee, There is certainly no other that can can be compared w should lhe at 
the elbow of everyone who has to treat upon Indian 


Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 7 


LIFE and ENTERPRISES of "FERDINAND 


DE LESSEPS. By G. BARNETT — Author of “ History of the English Parlia- 
ment. locld ond temperte ogra, 
remarkable career.’ 


ercur; 


account of M. de Lesseps’ protracted and 
0. with New Map, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHINA: an Account 


der of this Ancient Em People. By C 
| Asia” &c. 


the General R 
ULGER, Author rigs England and Russia in 
will find in Mr. 
ud history Boulger very competent and 
Tilustrated, 7s. 64, 


The CHURCHES "of PARIS. From Clovis 


toCharies X. By 8. SopHia Brave, Author of “ A Complete Concise Handbook 
to the Museum of the Louvre &c 


“ar interesting stud of the historical, arch@ological, and legendary associations which 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALICE OF THE INN. A Tale of the 


By J. W. Suenzr, C.8.1., Autbor of “ Who is Mary?” 


f the is I 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 
of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY :— 
HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 6s, 


THE LIFE of GEORGE HERBERT of BEMERTON. 
With Portrait, Demy 8vo. buckram boards, 6s. 
[A new life of Herbert. in which a minute inquiry into his career, and the times 
in which he lived, has brought many new facts to light.) 


EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By G. Gee, 
Heroes” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


“Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, cloth boards, 


THE FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 
the Apocalypse. By a G. Rossetti, Author of “ Time Flies” 
& Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND, and ENGLAND. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “The 
Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY” and MODERN THOUGHT. 


By the Rev, A. R. Eacar, D.D.,T.C.D. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES—SODOR and MAN. By 


A. W. Moore. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 3s, 


HOLY SCRIPTURE — HUMAN, PROGRESSIVE, 
DIVINE. By the Rev, T. Srmnuixo Bunny, D.D. Small post clothy 


PHILIPP JACOB SPENER. By the Rev. F. F. 
WALROND, M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By 
the Rev. H. H. Bisnor, M.A, With numerous Engravings. Oblong 4to.. 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


ROMANCE of LOW LIFE amongst PLANTS. 


LL.D., A.L.S, With numerous Woodcuts. os 


SELECT FABLES from LA FONTAINE. For the 


Use of the = =e “gym Illustrated in Colours by M. B. pz MoxvEL.. 
Oblong 4to. cloth boards, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
TIME. By Professor C. V. Bors, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 


preparation. 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. Expanded 


from Lectures Gattoene before Popular Audiences in London, ay and else- 
where. By Professor F. FRaNKLAND, F.R.5. With numerous 
Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


COLOUR. By Captain ABNEY, F.R.S. With numerous. 
Diagrams. 


Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s 


COAL. By Professor R. Metpoira. With numerous. 


Diagrams. Post Svo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marsnatt Warp. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. boards, 28. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Second 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late 


Tipy, M.B.M.8., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 
0. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A 


Lecture by Professor GreEN, M.A.,F.R.8. Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD ° 


THEM. Being & Coure of Soventie he Lenten 
489, and January, a Juvenile lence. 
A.RS.M.,F.R.8. With numerous Diagrams. Pust vo. cloth 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the 


itish Association Meeting at Leeds, September. 1890. J. Pena, 
With Diagrams” Pest sve. cloth 


THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 
With several Illustrations, Post tro, cloth 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
BRIGHTON : 185 NORTH STREET. 614 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 
The HANDWRITING of of the KINGS and 


JUEENS of ENGLAND. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Reproductions of 
“of all the e Sovereigns from 


Black perial 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
“A reprint, with additions and many novel and hitherto unpublished examples of 
Royal Penmanship, of » series of attractive and ve papers contributed to 
the of the Kings and —Daily N pS x excellent 
work of its kind.”—Morning Post. an 


ICELANDIC PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By FREDERICK w. F.R.G.S, With a Map and eg 
Illustrations from Sketches a: 8, impl. 8vo, handsome cloth, 8s. 

“ One of the best volumes of the popular Review. “This 
is a capital volume in a series that never failed to maintain a high standard of 
merit both literary and artistic.”—Spectator. “ Certainly a charming volume.”— 
Record. “ Pleasant to read and pleasant to look at.”—Scolsman, 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1893. 


860 pages of 7 al and Useful Reading. With many Illustrations, hand- 
some cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“No more megnificent gift-book could be desired than the handsomely bound 
volume of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ for the year 1893. It is a perfect storehouse of in- 
teresting and useful, as well as amusing, information.”— Manchester Courier. 


The SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL for 1893. 


828 pages of Interesting Sunday Reading and Pictures. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. 
and story-telling of merit, obviously done "skilled 
hands and put together competent and experienced editor.” —Medical Press. 
Pull of interesting and carefully written papers.” —Spectator. 


The LOG of a SKY PILOT; or, Work and 


Adventure around the Goodwin Sands. By *rneuss STANLEY TREANOR, 
M.A. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ We particularly recommend this book as a present for boys, or a pee 
reward in senior classes."—Record. “ A series of interesting 
of mission work among the seafaring folk in the Downs, on the ight-shipe 
among foreign sailors.” —Scotsman. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1893. 


Illustrated Reading for Boys and Young Men. Hand- 
some 
“ Breathes there a boy with soul so dead, who never to bis father said, ‘ Please 
will you buy me the Boy’s Own Annual?’ No, we cannot believe it.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 18983. 


832 pages of Interesting Reading and Pictures for Girls and Young Women. 


Handsome cloth, 8s. 
“Will form a substantial, uae, ¢ and welcome present.”—Manchester Examiner. 
“ No better gift-book for girls can be imagined.”—British Weekly. 
The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY has just published TWENTY-FIVE NEW 
ILLUSTRATED STORIES for YOUNG PBOPLE and for ADULTS. Please ask 


= Booksellers to show you the Society’s New Publications. Lists on application 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


MOLTKE: a Biograp vhical and Critical Study. 


By W. O’C. Morris, Author of 
Price 21s. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS TERRELL. 


A WOMAN of HEART. By Tuomas Terrett, 


3 vols. 
W NOVEL BY MABEL CO 


JULIET’S “LOVERS. By MABEL 


Author of “ The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. C. PHILIPS. 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F.C. Pumps, 


Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass.” 3 vols. 
“* One Never Knows ’ displays him in the act of wielding the satirical lash with 
all his wonted vigour.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ They are all live men women, and there is not a marionette among them.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


NEW EDITION. 


THAT HATED SAXON. Bythe Lady Grevitte 
« Leay Geevilie’s book is wholesome in tone and spirited in incident, and its 
soundness in equine and canine matters is, of course, beyond suspicion.”— Times, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS at 3s. 6d. 
ENGLAND’S GREAT GENERALS (Marl- 


pm a ain, Wellington, Napier, Gough). By the late Professor C, D. 
ONGE. 3s 

“On the whole the work may be cordially commended......It will be found 
useful for reference by the military student, while the general blic can obtain 
bo more accurate and sympathetic compendium of the life- of our modern 
military commanders.” — Admiralty and Horse Guards’ Gazette. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT: a Story of the 
Napoleonic Wars. By WILLIAM WEsTALL. Illustrated by E. J. Ellis. 3s. 6d. 
“ Mr. William Westall is among our best adventure writers, and ‘ Roy of Roy's 
Court’ is quite one of his best tales.”—7imes. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By Turopora 


of “The Little Lady of Lavender.” With many Illustrations. 
rice 

“It is a picturesquely and gracefully written account of a few summer months 
spent in a lovely conntry place by a 1 boy and his chums,.”—/all Mail Gazette. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Luorep, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


OSG00D, M°ILVAINE & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


LETTERS of JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Among the books present season are likely 

and enchain more readers than the two volumes of ‘ Letters of James 
Russell Lowell.’ 

The Athensum save :— Much as Truth says tee dis- 
was there will be no disap- | creetly edited by Mr. P= 
pointment.” Norton, is the biography of the season.” 

H.D. SBAILL, ta the Graphic, says :— The World says :—“The ‘ Letters 
“ The publication of Mr. — of James Russell Lowell’ form one of the 
is, of course, the literary event of the most interesting works which have been’ 
hour.” published for many months.” 


CROWNED BY THE ACADEMIE FRANQAISE. 


The LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


MAXiwe DE LA RocuETerre. With 27 Portraits. 2 vols, cloth extra, 21s. 
The SPECTATOR says :—“ We observe that the original of this book has been 
commended by the French Academy, and it would be hard to find in modern French 
literature a work that is better worth translating than this. The translation is a 


WITH PORTRAIT AND MAP, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


TRAVELS in INDIA a HUNDRED YEARS 


The TIMES says : —‘The subject and date of this narrative mark it as of 
exceptional interest.” 

“It would be difficult to name a recent volume of travels at once so entertaining 
and so instructive as that in which the late Thomas Twining records his experi- 
ences in various lands.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


RIDERS of MANY LANDS. By Colonel 


A. Do With numerous Drawings by Frederick Remington. Demy 
gilt tom cloth exten, 14s. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION.—The OLD 


GARDEN. MARGARET Detand. The Coloured Designs throughout the 
volume by W: Crane. handsome cover, 13s, 6d. 
(Second Edition im preparation and just ready. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 


SIX COMMON THINGS. By E. F. Benson. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. (Third Bdition. 
The PUBLISHERS CINCULAR —“*A book by the author of ‘Dodo’ is 
Six Things’ we certainly have a very 


NOTE.—New List of Books free on application. 
London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO, 
45 Albemarle Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


A New Novel by the AUTHORS of “THE MEDICINE LADY.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s, 6d. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By 


W.R. Le Fanv. With Portraits, 1 vol, 8vo. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*“ It would be difficult to yh single volume 
containing such a multitude of capital stories. The great y are quite 
original, and Mr. Le Fanu must be congratulated on beak 
brimful of boyish spirits and so crammed with quotable anecdotes.” 


THE TIMES.—* A feast of amusing anecdote. It will delight all readers.” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE and WORK. 


By Lovisa Twine. With Portraits. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS : Eton—Harrow 


— WINCHESTER — RUGBY — WESTMINSTER — MARLBOROUGH — 


CHELTENHAM—HAILEYBURY—OLIFTON With 


nearly 100 Illustrations by the best Artists. 1 vol. handsomely bound, 
imperial 16mo. 6s, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Gndia Office. 


Dina .—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


| 
ti 
| 
| good ove... Life of Maris Antoinette that has yet been published | 
is as good as that of M. de la Rocheterie. The translator is not in this case the | 
AGO; with « Visit to the United States. Being Notes and Reminiscences | 
by Tuomas Twining, a Civil Servant of the Honourable Bast India | 
Company, preserved by his Son, Thomas Twining, of Twickenham, and | 
Edited by the Rev. William H. G. Twining, Vicar of St. Stephen's, West- . 
-_— — Now ready at all Libraries. i 
| 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S WORK ON 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 


By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S. 0. 
Hon. F.B.G.8.; Diplom. F.B.8.G.8. 


With a Portrait of the Author and 128 I)lustrations, from Drawings and 
Photographs under the personal superintendence of the Author ; 
also 14 Maps specially prepared for the Work, by , 
E. G. Ravenstein, embodying all the most 
recently acquired information. 


2 Volumes, large demy 8vo. 42s, 


Short Summary of Contents,—Slave-Traders in Nyasaland—Daily Life 
in Africa—Uganda and its Commercial Possibilities—African Transport, 
Railways, arid the Labour Supply—African Animals and Sport—Admini- 
stration of Uganda—War against Mohammedans — Settlement with 
Roman Catholics—Position of Missionaries—Sir Gerald Portal’s Mission— 
Relations of the Country—Methods of Administration, Past and Future; 
&e. &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


On Wednesday, November 29, will be published. 


LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c. 
With Three Portraits and numerous Illustrations from Drawings 
by Herbert Railton, G. L. Seymour, and others. 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


Volume I.—Boyhood—Tavistock Grammar School— Enters Busi- 
mess and becomes Partner—Beginning of the Bookstall Business— 
Repeal of the Newspaper Stamp Duty—The Strand Office in Early 
Morning—Candidate for Westminster—Smith’s Maiden Speech— 
The Irish Church—Elementary Education—Elected to First London 
School Board—Ballot Bill—Thames Embankment Scheme— Disraeli 
forms a Cabinet—Financial Secretary to Treasury—Gladstone and 
the Vatican Decrees—The Suez Canal Shares—The Bulgarian 
Atrocities—The “‘ Bag-and-Baggage ” Policy—The Journal of a Dis- 
contented Man—First Lord of the Admiralty—War between Russia 
and Turkey—The Berlin Congress—Tour to Cyprus. 


Volume II.—Afghanistan and Zulu Wars—Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Manifesto—Causes of Conservative defeat—The Fourth Party— 
Rise of Boycotting—Arrest of Irish Members—Mr. Bradlaugh— 
Assassination of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Bourke—Fall of Khar- 
toum—Hostile Attitude of Russia—Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet— 
Secretary for War—Gladstone accepts Home Rule--Appointed Chief 
Secretary—Riots in the West End—The *‘ Round Table” Confer- 
ence-—First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House— 
Sudden Death of Lord Iddesleigh—Extract from Private Corre- 
spondence-—-The Queen and the Pope—“ Parnellism and Crime ”— 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s Remonstrance—Financial Crisis in the 
City—Sunday Opening of Museums—Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports—Last Iliness and Death—Review of Smith’s Life and 
Character—Conclusion. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOW READY. 


With many Illustrative Notes from Unpublished Letters, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, 


FAMILIAR 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS 
AT ABBOTSFORD AND ELSEWHERE. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

In perusing these fascinating pages, we seem to live Sir Walter's 
life over again along with him. The period covered by the two 
volumes extends from 1797—the date of Scott’s marriage—to 
1825; and when it is borne in mind that nearly all the letters 
here printed are for the first time revealed to general knowledge, 
and that they lay bare the minutest details of Sir Walter's 
thoughts, cares, feelings, and aspirations, it is plain that Lock- 
hart’s biography was practically unfinished without this supple- 
ment. 


TIMES. 
They will contribute to broaden as well as perpetuate the great 
fame of Sir Walter Scott. 


DAILY NEWS. 

The new volumes of “ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott’ 
form an excellent pendant to his “Journal.” They merely con- 
firm, as all evidence about Scott must confirm, our admiration 
for that noble, kind, genial, and sensible character. 


STANDARD. 

Though the literary and historical interest of these unintended 
“documents” will be appreciated by those who make a study of 
the period, it is the character of the man, shining through every 
line he writes, which makes their greatest charm; a character 
singularly pure and sane and earnest, not the less attractive for 
the harmless frailties and generous foibles which come out un- 
disguised ; a standing example of genius that was wholesome to 
the core and without eccentricity. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
We have reason to be very grateful for these two handsome 
volumes, which give every student of literature and character 
such ample material for knowing Sir Walter better. 


SCOTSMAN. 

The Editor “puts it that he has done little more than 
arranged the letters in chronological order,” but this “little 
more”—the selection, the notes, the division into chapters, and 
the chronological tables and quotations which introduce each 
chapter—has the magical quality which can transmute a bundle 
of letters into a book worthy of its subject. 


GLASGOW HERALD. 

One of the bravest, the sanest, and the most modest of men is 
exhibited in these letters, which may be “familiar” but never 
undignified, and which while they reveal trifling weaknesses 
reveal nothing that is essentially ignoble or even unlovable. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
You feel when reading these letters that you are being 
honoured with the candid confidence of one of the noblest, truest, 
gentlest heroes that Scotland ever produced. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 

From beginning to end there is not one page that does not do 
honour to Sir Walter Scott ; there is scarcely a paragraph that 
would not bear quotation. It is probable that no book has 
appeared in the literary firmament for many years that has so 
much real interest attaching to it as these collected letters of Sir 
Walter Scott. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & O0., — 


_ November 25, 1893.] 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WAY, The _. RUTH, The LIFE.— 


Gor By Puxtox Joux Axruony Hour, D.D. 
Pretetors Mote by the URHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Right Rev. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. By the 
W. Borp Oarpentsr, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 


THE METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 


Sipewick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


LETTERS of TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. 


Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts. 8s, 6d. net. 


LETTERS of ASA GRAY. Edited by Janz 
Lorine Gray. 2 vols. Extra crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


ae. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R, GREEN and Miss KaTE NorGaTe. Vol. Ill, Super Royal 8vo. 12s, 


THE GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLAS- 
SICAL GREEK POETRY. Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turn- 
ball Jobns Hopkins University. By R. C. Jzns, 


THE BEAUTIES of NATURE. 


By the Right 
Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., —_ New Without 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. paper, 1s. ; cloth, ls, 


DRAWING and DESIGN. A Class Text- 


Book for Beginners. By E. R. Taytor, Head-Master of the 
Municipal School of Art. With Illustrations. Oblong Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russetx Mirrorp. 
With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY — and 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Crown 8vo., gilt, or edges uncut, 


*,° Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 8v0. Hand-made paper, ‘orm 
with “ Cranford,” 30s. net. Cait 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By Wit11am 


WINTER. New Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By 


RosertT CLarK. F.RS.E., F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to, 8s, 6d, net, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Clark bas done well to issue a new edition of the book. He 
may be certain that in its new form it will have a hearty welcome.......This 
volume—the result of so — labour and research—will remain an enduring testi- 
mony to his knowledge of the history and literature of the Royal ond castend 
game.” 

ATHENZUM.—* Well printed, well illustrated, this volume is the standard 
work on the history of the game.” 


MARY. By Mrs. Moreswortu. With Iilus- 


trations by Lesiiz Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 410. DECEMBER. Price ls. 
ConrTENTS. 
1, PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Buackmore. Ohapters XXI.-XXIII. 
2, THREE HUMOURISTS, By Grornce 
3. THE NEW ATHENS, 
4, DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC, 
5. THE INTERMEDIARY. 
6. A DISCOURSE ON THE HOMILIES. 
7. A FOURFOOTED ODDITY. By W. Warne 
8, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MACMILLAN & 00., LONDON, W.O. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.'S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac, 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 258, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. E.T, WATSON, 


The PARTRIDGE: Narurat History. By 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHErson.— SHOOTING. A. J. Stuart-WortTizy.— 


COOKERY. By GzorGe SAINTSBURY. With 12 Iustrations by A. Thorburn, 
C. J. Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper. Orown 8vo. 5s. [ina few days. 
The following Volumes are also in pr , and will be IMustrated by 


A. J. Stuart- Wortley, A. ‘and others :— 

THE GROUSE. By A. J. Srvart-Wortiey, the Rev. H. A. MacrpHERson, and 
Grorce Satntssuay.—_THE PHEASANT. A. J. Sruart-WortT Ley, the Rev. 
H. A. Macpuerson, and A. J. Innes SHanp,.—T HARE AND THE RABBIT. 
By the Hon. GeraLp &c.—WILDFOWL. By the Hon. Jous Scort- 

ONTAGU, 

*,° A limited Edition on Large Paper will also be issued. 


NEW BOOK BY J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS : 
being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J, TazopoRE 
Bent. F.S.A., F.R.G.8S., Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland” &c. 
With a Chapter by Prof. = D. Mecchoh on the Inscriptions from Yeha and 
Axsum, and an Appendix on the hological Character of the ————— 
M.LD., V.P.A.L “With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 

8vo, 


THE PEARY GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year among 


Ice- Fields and Eskimos. By Joserutve With an Account 
of THE GREAT WHITE JOURNEY across Gree 

Pgary, Civil ae, U.S. Navy. With 19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 
44 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo. 12s, 


CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D, Edited an FES 
the Rev. J. 0. JouNSTON, M.A., Vicar ¢ 


4 vols. 8v0. Vols. I. and Il. with 2 Portraits and 7 Ili 
DR, SANDAY’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 


INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the an 


History and Origin of the ~ ont of Biblical Inspiration. 

Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. anes, MA. pant. D., 
a 's Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
vo 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. J 


The WANDERER. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) (Ready.)—LUCILE. (Ready.)—A Volume of SELEC- 
TIONS. (Jn January.) 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
Edited by the Author of “ Notes on Building Construction.” 


TIDAL RIVERS: their Hydraulics, Improve- 
ment, and Navigation. By W. H. WHEeier, M.Inst.C.B., Author of “The 
Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and Steam Power.” With 
75 Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 

*,* Other Volumes of the Series are in preparation, 


WILLS and HOW NOT to MAKE THEM; 


with the Millionaires.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—DECEMBER. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Sraxyizey J. Werman, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.” Chaps, XXXIV.-XXXVI. (Concluded.) 

THE FORGERY OF ANTIQUITIES.} WATER BACTERIOLOGY AND 
By Sir Joun Evans, K.O.B. CHOLERA. By Mrs, Peacy Franx- 

WHY MEN DON’T MARRY: AN LAND. 

BIGHTEENTH -CENTURY AN-/| THE By L. B. 
SWER. By Mrs. ALFRED POLLARD. Watrorp. Chaps. V.-VIII, 
= vos Saeed TASK. By W.| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
J, Lacey. ANDREW Lana, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S NEW AND ‘STANDARD BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY. THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 
. . At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LESTERS: 


or, a Capitalist’s Labour. By 


General +4 GEORGE CHESNEY, , K.C.B, M.P., Author of “The Battle of Dorking,” “ The Dilemma,” “ The Private 
Secretary,” 


The Telegraph pon —“ Charming incistveness distinguishes the present 
_ The characters are admirably drawn. 


The er’s ion :—‘** The descriptions of social life in London are vivid and 
amusing, and are characterised by a real knowledge of the scenes and classes 
described.” 


ABRIDGED EDITION of the late MR. J. A, SYMONDS’ 
“RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.”’—WNow ready. 
With a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait of Mr. Symonps, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. Taken from the work of JoHN ADDINGTON SymonDs, By 
Lient.-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON. 


VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 


1729. By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“ The book is eminently readable throughout, and should be perased with no less 
eager an interest in France than in England.”—Daily Tdegraph. 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S 


pplied, elegantly bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, as follows :— 


“THE NOVELS. 13 Volumes, in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
1mm. = 14 Volumes, in gold-lettered cloth case, 


ready. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


‘WHAT OUR ‘DAUGHTERS CAN DO for 


THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Women’s Rncarwente. By Mrs. H. 
English and Foreign,” Kegs, 


WORKS in a NEW STYLE of BINDING. 
The Volumes of this Edition are now su 


Cotgman Davipson, Author of “‘ Dainties, 


ANDERSON GRAHAM, 


On Monday 


containing “WITH 
THE MASTER OF 
“TWILIGHT "—“A 


” &e. WITH NO VOICE.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ Of the twenty-eight papers composing the volume there is not one which does 
not brim over with love of Nature, observation 

wt one, expression, which, as it were, catch the reader and hold him to the 
end,” — Observer. 


of her by-paths, and power of 


next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 126. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Decemser, 


EDGED TOOLS,” Chaps. 21 to 24—“ MEMORIES OF 
BALLIOL JANUARY ,DAYS IN CEYLON”— 
THORN IN THE FLESH ”"—* CHARACTER NOTE: 


THE OLD SCHOOL”—“THE MODEST SCORPION”-—-“THE MAN 


‘THE LIFE and LETTERS of ROBERT 


Browning's 
Vere 4, Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY; and other 
Essays. By Stepney. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lest 
with eiditional chapter.” S vole crown 

LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. B 
Stspuzy. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fifth 
tion. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
in the BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


‘THE SCIENCE of ETHICS : an Essay 
EQUALITY, FRATER- 


Sir James Fitzjames STEPHEN, 
ition, with a New Preface. Demy 8ve. 


THE STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. 
By Lawns. Second Edition. 
8v0. cloth, 7s. 64. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Gzores 
Lewes. Fourth Edition. With Portrait. 108, 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in 
By Jouy ADDINGTON 


SHAKSPEARE "COMMENTARIES, By 


G.G. Soxsurr. With Pretwce del 


SHAKESPE ARE: certain Selected Plays 
for the Use the Young. By Baan- 
ourth and Cheaper Edition. Large 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE, 


Ry cous Symonps. Second Edition. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an 
towards Better Apprehension of the 
the late Marriaw ARNOLD. Popular with a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to 
late 


“ Literature and the TTHEW 
ARNO with Noe Protas Crown 


ST. “PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; 
ith other Essays. By, the MATTHEW AuNoLD. 
es Saition wi with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First and 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First and Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


rans 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 
Devix, Author of Mieah Clarke” &c. Ninth Edition. 


THE HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE. 


HuMmpary Author of* Robert Elsmere" 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


A PAIR of LOVERS, and other Tales. 
“ The Short and v's Aunals of the Poor.” By Ipa 
Lemoy. Crown 8vo. 4s, 

LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 
his Brother-in-Law, C. With a Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. the late Frank BucKLAND. With Illus- 
ions. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By 
RICHARD With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

WILD LIFE ina SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
By RICHARD J BFFERIES, 

THE AMATEUR POACHER. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM; 
being the Notes of Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

FOREST TITHES : ont other Studies 


from ve the Author of ** Woodland, 77 and 
Stream A. UWEN. Crown 8vo. 


THE, DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY 
ian marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


Vols. I. to XXXVI, (ABADDIE—MASON). 


Edited by 


Royal 8vo. price 16s. each net, in cloth; or in half- 
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